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The Vicissitudes of 
Evangeline 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Evangeline comes upon the scene in 
these opening words— 


“T wonder so much if it is amusing to be an adventuress, 
because that is evidently what I shall become now. I read 
in a book about it; it is being nice-looking and having 
nothing to live on.” 

This is from her diary. In fact, the 
whole book is simply her diary put into 
print—a delightful jumble of humor and 
charm. Those who have read “The Vis- 
its of Elizabeth” know what to expect 
in this new volume by the same author, 
and they will find here the same deli- 
cacy of touch and filmy imaginings. 
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By WARWICK DEEPING 


HE “star-crossed lovers ” whose 

romance fills these pages are 
drawn into the toils of a sordid, 
gossiping community where the 
tongue of slander does its worst, 
bringing about an engrossing situa- 
tion in an unusually strong plot. The 
tale takes a poetic turn among 
English fields and hedge-rows, and 
readers who have delighted in Mr. 
former books will here 
find the same charm of style and 
story that marked those romances of 
medizval days. 
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Bell in the Fog 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 






























HE author of “ The Conqueror” 

and “Rulers of Kings” has 
written nothing which so powerfully 
portrays her style and her genius as 
a story-teller as do these tales. Their 
charm is beyond the reach of descrip- 


tion. Subtle in conception and exe- 













cution, at times intensely dramatic, 
they recall the work of Maupassant. 





The stories cover a wide variety of 


all refreshingly 






subjects and are 


original. 
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COMMENT 


A erasure of great interest to all American citizens who 
desire to promote the purification of elections has been re- 
ported favorably by the Judiciary Committee of the New 
York Assembly, and ought to become a law. Since 1890 New 
York has had on its statute-book an act compelling candidates 
for nomination or election to publish a statement of all their 
personal expenditures. This precaution against the corrupt 
use of money at elections has undoubtedly proved serviceable, 
but it is obviously inadequate, since it does not touch the re- 
ceipt and expenditure of money on behalf of a party or a 
candidate by a political committee. The measure now pend- 
ine—Bill No. 950—embodies the ideas advocated by Mr. 
Perry BeiMont in the February number of the North Amer- 
ican Review, and proposes to strike at the root of the evil 
by compelling every political committee to file through its 
treasurer with the Secretary of State, and also, in the case of 
a county committee, with the county clerk, an exhaustive state- 
ment, accompanied by vouchers, of all moneys received and 
expended by the committee. For a failure to comply with 
this regulation a treasurer is liable to a fine not exceeding 
$1000, or imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 


This bill, like the Massachusetts law, which has been operative 
since 1892, does not restrict the amount of money to be spent 
on behalf of a party or a candidate, provided the money is 
received and disbursed through a political committee, and 
provided eomplete publicity is given to every item. It is well 
known that the British Corrupt and Illegal Practice Pre- 
vention act, which has been in operation more than twenty 
years, limits the amount that can be expended, either by a 
candidate or by a political committee, in furtherance of the 
election of a member of Parliament. In 1893 the Legislatures 
of California and Missouri adopted a similar limitation, and 
in 1895 a Minnesota statute followed even more closely the 
British precedent by setting forth a very detailed definition 
of legitimate expenses. In 1897 three States, to wit, Ten- 
nessee, Florida, and Nebraska, went so far as absolutely to 
prohibit contributions by corporations to parties or eandi- 
dates, even though these contributions should be made public. 
In a word, since 1890, no fewer than fifteen States have under- 
taken to assure by statute the purification of elections. We 
know of no avowable greund on which the proposed extension 
of the existing New York statute. by Bill No. 950, can be op- 
posed. President Rooseveit, in his last annual message, 
called upon Congress to make provisions for the publication, 
not only of the expenditures made personally by candidates 
for nominations and elections, but also of all contributions 
received and disbursements made by political committees. Mr. 
Winuiam J. Bryan, Mr. Serm Low, Mr. Epwarp M. Sueparp, 
and Mr. Cir Scirurz have all taken similar ground. Judge 
Gerorck Gray, of Delaware, after pointing out that many 
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“corrupt practices” acts have proved, to a large extent, un- 


availing, has said that, in his judgment, compelled publicity 
as to contributions and campaign expenses will be more ef- 
ficient than any other suggested remedy toward suppressing 
the evil of electoral corruption. It will be more efficient, be- 
cause it will work automatically; the legal machinery of pains 
and penalties provided by the law will not, as a rule, need 
to be enforced, though here and there. an example may have 
to be made. We may note, in passing, an explanation often 
overlooked, of the enormous distension of campaign expendi- 
tures since the first election of Linco~n, which was secured 
at an outlay of $100,000. In the days before the inauguration 
of civil service reform, campaign debts were paid with offices. 
Since campaign committees ceased to have any patronage to 
speak of at their disposal, they have fallen back upon the 
use of money: hence the necessity of restrictive legislation. 


Those who know something about the inside of Washington 
polities are well aware that for some years Orvitte Hircu- 
cock Pratt, who died on April 21, at the age of seventy- 
eight, has ranked with Messrs. Aupricit, ALLISON, SPOONER, 
and Har among the leaders, or “ steerers,” of the Republican 
majority in the United States Senate. He was not a college 
graduate, and he was not an orator. He was a man, how- 
ever, with whom the process of self-education never ceased. 
A lawyer by profession, he became a conspicuous figure in 
the State polities of Connecticut when he was thirty years 
old, and rose steadily in the esteem and confidence of his 
fellow citizens, until, twenty-two years later, namely, in 1879, 
he was elected to a seat in the United States Senate, which he 
retained until his death. As the possessor of wide and trust- 
worthy knowledge concerning not only national but also in- 
ternational affairs, and as a man of admirable judgment, he 
gradually acquired great, although undemonstrative, influ- 
ence in the Upper House of the Federal legislature, an influ- 
ence, however, which was not adequately recognized in the 
community at large until he became known as the author of 
the so-ealled “ PLarr amendment ” to the Cuban Constitution. 
From the purport of that amendment, which claimed for the 
United States a right to determine how much money should 
be borrowed by Cuba from foreigners, and in some other ways 
asserted a sort of tutelary function, it was hastily inferred 
in Havana and elsewhere that Senator O. H. Piatt regretted 
the self-denying ordinance passed by our Congress in April, 
1898, and that he by no means had at heart the welfare of an 
independent Cuba. That the deduction was unwarranted was 
subsequently proved when the expediency of granting to Cuba 
an approach to reciprocity became the subject of discussion. 
Ti had previously been taken for granted that Senator Puiart, 
as representing a tobacco-producing State, would object to any 
lowering of the Dinctey tariff on tobacco in favor of Cuba. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Piatt showed himself to be the best 
friend that the Cubans had in the Senate. As having been 
the author of the so-called “ PLarr amendment,” he deemed 
himself in honor bound to assure to the Cubans equivalent 
concessions, and it was largely, if not mainly, due to him 
that Cuba’s export staples are now admitted to our ports upon 
terms calculated to promote the island’s prosperity. 


It is well known that Mr. O. H. Puarr had a colleague 
of the same surname in the Senate, and that their 
identities were at times confounded. At a reception given 
by the late Vice-President Honart, a guest from New York 
asked the host if Senator PLatrr were present. “Oh yes,” 
answered the Vice-President, pointing to Mr. O. H. Puarr. 
“Oh,” said the guest in some confusion, realizing that his. 
friend was not the only, or even the biggest, PLarr in the 
Senate, “I meant the Senator from New York.” The inci- 
dent was symbolic. When any one in Washington during 
the last decade spoke of “ Senator Piart,” he was understood 
to refer to the Senator from Connecticut. If one really had 
in mind Mr. Tuomas C. Piatt, he was careful to say “ Sen- 
ator Piatt, of New York.” There is no doubt that the Presi- 
dent will have cause to regret the demise of Senator O. H. 
Piatt when at the next session of the Senate the questions 
come up whether the treaty with the Dominican Republic 
shall be ratified, and whether a measure empowering the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to fix railway rates under 
certain cireumstances—a measure equivalent to the Escu- 
Townsenp bill—shall be approved by the Upper. House of the 
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Federal legislature. The Senator from Connecticut who 
has just died was perhaps the most powerful of the stanch 
friends of Mr. Roosevetr. in the Senate. 


Not long ago we directed attention to the proposal to re- 
vive the abortive eighteenth-century commonwealth of Frank- 
lin, or Frankland, by creating a new State out of southwestern 
Virginia, eastern Kentucky, and eastern Tennessee. Of 
course the Federal Constitution would require the consent 
of the three States to be dismembered, but we pointed out that 
such consent on the part of the Democratic Legislatures of 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee was by no means incon- 
ceivable, owing to the fact that the frontier sections con- 
cerned are to-day, as they have been ever since the beginning 
of the civil war, overwhelmingly Republican. If the three sec- 
tions concerned were consolidated and made a new State in 
the Union, the Democracy would have no reason to fear that 
the electoral votes of Virginia, Kentucky, or Tennessee would 
ever be given to Republican nominees for the Presidency. It 
may possibly be remembered that the creation of another new 
State within the bounds of the Union was predicted by 
Apranam Lixcoun when he intimated that Pennsylvania ought 
to be divided, and that the section west of the -mountains 
might one day be erected into a separate commonwealth 1n- 
der the name of the “State of Alleghany.” According to 
the Pittsburg Leader, the day is not distant when the justice 
of dividing Pennsylvania, with the watershed of the Alleghany 
as the line of delimitation, will be generally conceded. It 
points out that sessions of the Harrisburg Legislature, as now 
constituted, though these, ostensibly, are held in the interest 
of the whole State, have degenerated into what might be called 
municipal councils for the benefit of Philadelphia, which seems 
to be inextricably lodged in the hands of a gang. As Paris 
once was France, so Philadelphia will soon be Pennsylvania. 


According to the Pittsburg Leader, the big social ulcer rep- 
resented by the municipal government of Philadelphia is eat- 
ing into the vitals of the State. In the last-named city lies 
the strength of government by boss; thence spreads the cor- 
ruption of the ballot; and entrenched there are the malign 
forces that most threaten the moral well-being of the Key- 
stone commonwealth. To Pittsburg and the other outlying 
communities beyond the mountains it has become impera- 
tively necessary to follow out the Seriptural injunction, “ If 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out.” To indicate the proposed 
division, the Pittsburg Leader draws an imaginary line from 
the centre of the northern border of Potter County, which 
would intersect Cameron, Clearfield, and Blair counties, and 
pass between Bedford County on the east and Somerset on 
the west. As, according to the census of 1900, the population 
of the new State would exceed two millions, there is no doubt 
about its numerical qualification for Statehood. As regards 
the main sources of wealth, it is patent that the old State of 
Pennsylvania would retain the -anthracite deposits, but, on 
the other hand, the new State of Alleghany would remain the 
mistress of the bituminous industry, and would continue to 
hold the primacy in the manufacture of iron and steel. We 
are by no means certain that if Pittsburg made up its mind 
no longer to be enslaved by the corrupt rulers of Philadelphia, 
it could manage to control so many of the rural districts as 
to send to Harrisburg a majority of legislators favorable to a 
division of the State. 


Mr. Wituiim J. Bryan continues to throw bouquets to Presi- 
dent Roosrveit. In an interesting speech made by the former 
at the Buffalo Liberal Club, on April 22, he expressed satis- 
faction at the President’s effort to secure legislation in the 
matter of railroad rates, and declared himself gratified to find 
nearly all Democrats supporting the endeavor. He predicted 
that the Republican leaders who control the Senate will not 
cooperate with the President; but the latter, Mr. Bryan added, 
so long as he acts for the best interests of the people, is en- 
titled to the moral and substantial assistance of all the 
American people, without regard to parties. He deemed it 
too early to utter any prophecy concerning the issues or 
nominees likely to figure in 1908. Mr. Bryan evidently thinks, 
however, that, unless Mr. Roosevett succeeds in dominating 
the Federal Senate. the regulation of railway rates will remain 
an unsolved problem for the next three years, and, in that 
event, will become a pivotal issue in the next Presidential 
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-ampaign. If, on the other hand, the Senate should adopt 
a measure equivalent to the Escu-Townsenp bill, authorizing 
a modification of rates by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the newly created Court of Transportation, then, in 
Mr. Bryan’s opinion, the next Presidential election will turn 
mainly on the question of tariff reform. With regard to the 
question of government ownership of railways, Mr. Bryan 
still occupies the position that local railroads should be 
owned by the State and trunk lines by the Federal govern- 
ment. Such divided ownership might not work well in 
practice. As a matter of fact, almost all local railroads are 
feeders of trunk lines, and tend to be operated by the latter 
as lessees. His speech, as reported, contains no reference to 
Senator NEwWLAND’s suggestion that, pending the acquisition 
of railways by Federal or State government, a large measure 
of control might be assured by requiring all corporations do- 
ing an interstate business to become incorporated under Fed- 
eral law. As might have been expected, Mr. Bryan acclaimed 
the victory of Mayor-elect DuNNr in Chicago as having in- 
jected a new force in Democratic polities, and given the De- 
mocracy great encouragement. It will scarcely be denied by 
any onlooker that the outcome of the Chicago municipal 
election has strengthened the radical element in the Demo- 
cratic party, which, if a Democratic national convention were 
to be held to-morrow, would be likely to control it. But, as 
Mr. Bryan recognizes, there are too many sudden changes in 
polities for any definite prediction to be made at this time. 


Mr. Josepn Putirzer firmly declines to accept Mr. Bryan 
as his party leader. Considering Mr. Bryan’s speech at the 
Troquois Club dinner, and subsequent statements made by Mr. 
Bryan’s political friends, he discerns that 

In the Bryan scheme of things tie Democratic party must favor 
municipal ownership of telephone, lighting, and street-railway sys- 
tems; State ownership of ail local railroads within each State, in- 
cluding presumably interurban electric lines, and national owner- 
ship of trunk lines and telegraphs. With this must logically 
come national ownership of long-distance telephone lines; of all 
railroads which are not wholly within a single State; of American 
steamship lines on all navigable rivers, on the Great Lakes, and 
on the high seas; of all mines; of all oil-refineries, and of all 
other public utilities the use of which is not confined to the terri- 
torial limits of a city or a single State. 

This does not satisfy Mr. Putirzer’s mind as it is reflected 
in the World. He finds that “Mr. Bryan is promoting the 
most colossal scheme of centralization that was ever devised 
to smother the vital principles of a true republic.” As he sees 
it, democratic institutions would have a better chance under a 
constitutional monarchy like Great Britain’s, than in a 
Bryanized republic. To eall such a government Jeffersonian 
strikes him as preposterous. The Republican party, “ extrava- 
gance, high tariff, big stick, Tiuropore RooskveLt and all,” 
seems to him a far preferable choice for the American people 
than “the triple State socialism of WinuiAmM J. Bryan.” 


Some data lately published in Washington by the Bureau 
of Statistics are interesting, as throwing light on the relative 
extent to which coffee and tea, on the one hand, and alcoholic 
beverages on the other, are consumed by the United States 
and in other civilized countries. The record, on the whole, 
is not favorable to Americans. It is well known that we are 
the greatest coffee-drinkers in the world, exhibiting an annual 
consumption of 11.75 pounds per head, which is nearly sixty 
times as much as is credited to the United Kingdom, where 
the per-capita consumption is only about a fifth of a pound. 
In France, where coffee has to pay a duty of fifteen cents a 
pound, the use of it is confined necessarily to the well-to-do. 
Some years ago, when there was such a phenomenal output of 
wine from the Medoe district, a quart of good claret could 
be purchased in the smaller Paris restaurants for a good deal 
less than a demi-tasse. Germans like coffee, but in their coun- 
try also the duty on the berry puts it beyond the reach of the 
poor. Of tea we drink but little in comparison with what is 
consumed in England, the annual amount ver capita being 
only 1.84 pounds on this side of the Atlantic, as against 6 
pounds in the United Kingdom. We drink very much less wine 
than the French or the Italians, though we drink more than 
we used to. Even now, however, the average amount per 
head is only fifty-three-one-hundredths of a gallon per year. 


Of beer we now drink 18.28 gallons per head annually, which 
is about thirteen times as much as we consumed sixty-five 



































years ago. The amount of distilled liquor consumed by us 
per inhabitant has dropped from 2.5 to 1.48 gallons annually, 
but even now we use more ardent spirits than do the English, 
the French, or even the Russians, who, according to statistics, 
scarcely deserve the reputation of hard drinkers. The Italians 
consume very little distilled liquor—not more than thirty-four- 
one-hundredths of a gallon per head in a year. The French, on 
ihe other hand, drink considerably more ardent spirits than 
they used to do, though, curiously enough, the consumption 
of absinthe in Paris and other large cities has signally de- 
clined. According to the returns lately made public in the 
Ifouse of Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
consumption of fermented and distilled beverages in the 
United Kingdom has been of late so considerably curtailed 
us to cause a notable shrinkage of the national revenue. A 
theory which was at one time viewed with favor by .some 
cthnologists was to the effect that the peoples which habitually 
consumed the most alechol, in either a fermented or a dis- 
tilled form, were most apt to prove successful in the struggle 
for existenee. According to this theory, Christian nations 
should never experience any difficulty in vanquishing Moslems, 
nor the Russians in beating the Japanese. As a matter of 
fact, the conquest of Russia in the thirteenth century by the 
descendants of Genaiis Kiax, a conquest maintained for up- 
wards of two hundred years, was accomplished by a people 
that, outside of water, never drank anything but milk, either 
fresh or sour, or fermented in the form of kumyss. 


Miss Susan B. Anrnony, as reported in the daily papers, 
comments with so much asperity on an article by Grover 
CLEVELAND in the Ladies’ I1ome Journal as to constrain us 
to look up the piece and see what Mr. CLeveLanp has been 
saying. It is about “ Woman’s Mission and Woman’s Clubs,” 
and no wonder Miss Anruony grumbles, for Mr. CLEVELAND, 
who might describe himself, as Mr. Scuurz does, as “an old- 
fashioned man,” ranges himself explicitly among those who 
consider that clubs do not promote woman’s highest mission. 
Like most men who know what is best for themselves, he most 
likes and admires women as wives and mothers, and he dis- 
trusts organized occupations which threaten to detach them 
io any serious extent from those paramount employments. 
Women’s clubs of a certain sort tend, he thinks, to lead 
women away from most important things to matters of less 
concern. Tle has nothing to say in objection to “those move- 
ments which amount to nothing more than woman’s associa- 
tion or cooperation in charitable, benevolent, and religious 
work.” The clubs he has in mind are of another kind, and 
have grown so numerous that a “ National Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs” has been created in their interest. And be- 
sides these, he says, there are a “vast number of associations 
less completely organized, but not less exacting of time and 
attention, whose professed purposes are the intellectual im- 
provement or entertainment of the women who compose them.” 
Mr. CLevELAND admits his distrust of such organizations. He 
thinks that women who begin with such clubs are apt to take 
up with too many of them, to the prejudice of their home 
duties, the demoralization of home-keeping habits, and the 
neglect of heme interests. Ife dreads the possibility of the 
transformation of a home-keeping woman into a club-woman. 
Ile depreeates the chances of excess. “The woman is for- 
tunate and well-poised,” he says, “who, having yielded to 
whatever allurements there may be in a single club member- 
ship, can implicitly rely upon her ability to resist persuasion 
to additional indulgence, and fix the exact limit of her sur- 
render to its infatuation.” 


“Ridiculous! Pure fol-de-rol!” cries Miss Antuony from 
Rochester, and goes on to deny that Grover CLEVELAND knows 
anything that is valuable about the limitations of woman’s 
sphere, and te aver that if women have more clubs than they 
should, it is the fault of the men, who spend their money in 
saloons and go home drunk. Woman, thinks Miss ANTHONY, 
is herself the best judge of what her sphere should be. Men 
neglect their duty. Why are not the laws enforced? Women 
want a chance to make the present laws effective. Of course 
Miss Antuony, the greatest club-woman ever, could not be ex- 
pected to sympathize with Mr. CLEvELAND’s old-fashioned feel- 
ings. So here are two illustrious fellow citizens quite at odds 
over an important issue. 
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Our sympathies are with Mr. CLeveLanp’s side, but we dare 
not go to the length that he does. The last time we were in 
Washington there was in session some species of female or- 
ganization, the name of which we have been so lucky as to 
forget. Willard’s Hotel was much pervaded with the ladies 
who came to town to attend the meeting of this said organiza- 
tion. They ate together, they conferred and confabulated to- 
gether, they wore badges together, and it was obvious that 
they were having a perfectly splendid time. They were nearly 
ail rather elderly ladies. Their conduct was entirely exem- 
plary. If Mr. CLevetanp had seen them he would have ad- 
mitted, we are sure, that it would be a mean man who would 
grudge those women the fun they were having and insist that 
they should stay at home and be domestic. Judicious inter- 
missions ot domesticity are very refreshing to women, and 
give them fresh spirits and fresh ideas, and qualify them to 
make home happier than ever when they get back to it. More- 
over, there comes a time of life when some of a woman’s 
more pressing home duties are largely accomplished. If 
she marries at twenty-five, her admirable feat of rocking the 
cradle is apt to be all done in ten years, and by the time she 
is forty-five her children have usually reached an age when 
she can take her eye off them a minute without much risk of 
disaster. She has few duties that are more important at that 
age than to bring home ideas. Household spinning is gone. 
There is always sewing to be done in a family, always daily 
tasks to be directed or performed, but household industries 
in this age of ready-made are certainly less absorbing than 
they were a hundred years ago.. A woman nowadays, espe- 
cially a mature woman, may stick too close at home for the 
best interests of her family, and in so far as a club or two 
amuse her, and stir her mind, and give her society and new 
things to talk about, they are not at all unlikely to do her 
good. It is easy for women to run clubs into the ground, and 
to get tangled up with many engagements, and occupied with 
extraparietal employments, to the neg!ect of those duties and 
interests beside which all others are trash. But so also may it 
happen to her to have her horizon too much restricted, and 
her thoughts run in too narrow a groove. To keep alive is 
part of a woman’s duty, and it fits in perfectly with those 
other duties that are so indispensable to her husband’s happi- 
ness and her children’s welfare. 


According to the Philadelphia Ledger, the Berlin Tageblatt 
printed on April 1 a remarkable April-fool story to the effect 
that the United States Treasury had been secretly robbed of 
$268,000,000 in gold and silver. The apparatus of the rob- 


bery, including a tunnel under the Potomac and a fleet of- 
* ban] 


submarine boats to carry the treasure to a fleet of steamers 
in Chesapeake Bay, was elaborately and ingeniously described, 
and the story is said to have taken in most of the population 
of Germany and Austria. Our Continental friends will easily 
be persuaded that they have been hoaxed if they will merely 
stop and consider that if such a robbery had occurred the 
President of the United States would never have swooped 
off into our Western wilds to hunt bears. He and Admiral 
Evans would have been chasing those burglars on the high 
seas. 

According to a recent number of the Yale Alumni Weekly, 
President Hapury, on his Southern trip, invited the members 
of the Savannah Yale Club to reflect upon the following ques- 
tion and answer: “I wonder if you realize how strong is 
the influence of a man coming [to a Northern college] from 
a Southern State? Every man from the South helps twenty 
Northern men to understand those questions which require 
the consideration of men from all parts of the country.” 
The answer is a saying in harmony with President Hap.ey’s 
well-known opinion, that a course at college is valuable most 
of all on account of the associations into which it brings the 
students, and not solely or primarily on account of the class- 
room work, the text-books, the formal instruction. This view, 
he has good reason to believe, is shared by the people of our 
country generally. The principle involved may have a very 
useful application to the relations of different countries, as 
well as to the settlement of questions in dispute between dif- 
ferent sections of the same great country. In both cases con- 
flicting interests must often be considered. To those who 
look at only one side of the questions reconcilement seems 
impossible; but the larger outlook which association gives 


















































may show that there is essential unity, after all. Association 
of the people is as good a solvent of foreign problems as of 
sectional misunderstandings; but of course it is harder to 
bring intelligent citizens of different countries together. Since 
examples of striving at cross-purposes have been rather promi- 
nent of late in accounts of the public relations of the United 
States with some of the South-American republics, it is quite 
clear that every influence which may be likened to an inter- 
change of mature students between the United States and 
South America is to be encouraged; and whatever increases 
local prejudice or accentuates remoteness is to be discouraged. 





Speaking of the proposed union of the art societies of New 
York and their cooperation with Columbia University and the 
Metropolitan Museum to establish a school of art, the Spring- 
field Republican says, “The Metropolitan’s new director, 
Caspar P. Ciarke, approves of the plan.” The hospitable Re- 
publican is the first to really take Sir Purpon into the Amer- 
ican family. Dropping the prefix from his name and printing 
it American fashion, it declares, in effect, that he is one of us. 
Its manners may be informal, but it shows a good heart. 





The country has been full of mourners for Josepn JEF- 
FERSoN. There has been mourning wide and deep for the 
actor, but deeper still and almost as wide for the man. The 
actor had pretty well finished his work, for Mr. Jerrerson 
was seventy-six, but no one who knew the man was ready to 
spare him. Respect a man who lives a happy life, for lasting 
happiness that survives the common vicissitudes must be based 
on qualities fit to be admired. Mr. Jerrerson’s long life, be- 
gun in poverty, and amply furnished with hardships, griefs, 
and trials, was very happy indeed, and was so because he had 
those admirable qualities which produce happiness. He could 
always have fun because there was fun in him, and along 
with it he had a sweet, kind nature, an excellent mind, due 
fortitude, many accomplishments, and a great deal of talent. 
Very fortunately endowed he was by birth, and his character, 
however he got it, qualified him to make a surpassing use 
of nature’s gifts. “ All knew,” says Mr. CLeveLanp, “my 
friend’s professional supremacy and his conscientious service 
in professional work; many knew how zealously he defended 
dramatic art, and how completely he illustrated the im- 
portance of its cleanliness; many knew how free he was from 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, but fewer knew how 
harmoniously his qualities of heart and mind and conscience 
blended in the creation of an honest, upright, sincere, and 
God-fearing man.” About most men there are obvious things 
to regret, and presumably there is something to regret about 
every man. We can’t think of anything to regret about Mr. 
JEFFERSON except that he is dead. An actor by birth, by 
training, and by calling, he had been for fifty years an illus- 
trious and delightful figure in his profession, giving pleasure 
to millions of people, doing good to all of them, and harm to 
none. There have been greater actors than he, but hard- 
ly a better one, and few better men. A good many men 
whom people call “successful” make, on the whole, indif- 
ferent work of living, and a good many others, whose suc- 


cess dazzles no one, succeed better than appears. About - 


Mr. Jerrerson there is no doubt. From whatever angle you 
look at his career, you find convincing reasons to pay him what 
cught to be the high compliment of calling him a successful 
man. He made plenty of money, which is a form of success 
so convenient as to be overmuch admired; he lived a happy 
life; he triumphed signally in a profession which is also an 
art. Best of all, he served his fellows continuously and great- 
ly to their benefit. “In the future,” said Mr. Carnerare at 
Northampton on April 12, “the question is neither to be how 
a man was born, how great his wealth, nor even what he 
knows, but how he serves his fellow men. Here is the true, 
the final aristocracy which never can be displaced.” 





The assessors of the State of Maine put the total valuacion 
of property in that State at $366,514,014, a gain of $30,000,000 
since 1900. In the same period population is estimated to 
have increased by 35,000. Some of the returns from taxation 
may be instructive to our legislators in Albany, who seem 
rather at a loss how to raise money. In Maine railroads 
worth $100,000,000 paid about $500,000 in taxes. Musical in- 
struments, interesting to say, paid $43,000; carriages paid 
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$26,000; electric roads, $28,000; and live stock, $282,721. These 
details make strange reading to taxpayers of the State of 
New York. But Maine has no Manhattan, and its citizens, 
rural and urban alike, expect to share the cost of government. 
The highly productive tax on live stock is a tax on farmers, 
such as would seem to our Mr. Senator Raines, of Canan- 
daigua, a tyrannously unrighteous imposition. Maine farmers 
keep their cows at home. New York farmers keep a cow on 
Manhattan Island, and prove themselves to be remarkably 
faithful milkers. 

Colonel James H. Davinsox, of Chicago, president of the 
National Anticigarette League, was lately in Boston on an 
anticigarette errand, and was quoted while there as saying that 
the league of which he is the head had nothing to do with the 
passage of the Indiana anticigarette bill. Colonel Davipson 
doesn’t believe in arresting any one for smoking cigarettes. 
He would use nothing harsher than moral suasion in his work, 
which is altogether with boys. He lectures to boys about the 
cigarette mischief, talks to pupils in the publie schools about 
it, and organizes bands of young missionaries to fight the 
cigarette. All that is good work. The promotion of divorcee 
between the boy and the cigarette is in all respects desirable. 
Keep them apart by all means, but don’t hope to do it by legis- 
lation. To do that is to set up one mischief to cure another. 
The cure fails and you have two mischiefs instead of one. 

Report says that it is generally agreed by the experts of 
the Board of Trade in Chicago that Mr. Joun W. Gares 
and his associates lest two million dollars in May wheat. 
We can all endure Mr. Gartes’s losses with fortitude, remem- 
bering that he has had a remarkably lively run for his money, 
and is not yet even remotely threatened with indigenee. The 
tragedy of the latest wheat deal is the defaleation of President 
Bicetow, of the First National Bank of Milwaukee, who 
lost $1,800,000 of the bank’s money in the effort to guess 
what a bushel of wheat would be worth on a given day. Mr. 
BiceLow is sixty-eight years old. Dr. Oster, in advocating 
retirement from active business at the age of sixty, said that 
the most serious mistakes were made by men who had passed 
that age. Put down Mr. BiceLow’s ease to the credit of Dr. 
Oster’s much-abused theory. On the other hand, Mr. Bice- 
LOW’S son seems to have been at least as headstrong a wheat 
speculator as the father. The fact, then, that the judgment 
of a man of sixty-eight has turned out to have been impaired 
should not necessarily encourage confidence in the judgment 
of another man because he is only forty. The only man, 
whatever his age, whose judgment about wheat speculations 
ean safely be trusted is the man who lets them absolutely 
alone. 





The WEEKLY was mistaken the other day in saying, apropos 
of the compliment paid to Mr. Cuoate, that no American 
had been a member of the Inner Temple since the Declaration 
of Independence. In the interest of historical accuracy, a 
member of a well-known New York family writes us, “I was 
called to the bar in 1898 by the ‘Honorable Society of the 
Middle Temple,’ although an American citizen, as the records 
show.” As this gentleman’s card gives a London club as his 
address, we infer that he is a resident uf London. Very likely 
there are other comparatively recent cases of Americans resi- 
dent in England being called to the bar there and becoming 
members of the Inner Temple. Mr. Cuoarr’s ease, which 
provoked the Wrrkty’s statement, is different, of course, and 
remains exceptional, and, so far as we know, without precedent. 


Sometimes it seems as though the antidivoree enthusiasts 
were not as scientific in their methods as they should be. 
The great, abounding cause of divorcee is, of course, mar- 
riage, and marriage, therefore, is the thing to investigate. 
First, then, is marriage a germ disease? We have considered 
this question a long time, getting no further with it, but the 
scientific investigators will be able to tell us. And if it is 
a germ disease they can catch the germ, and the germ once 
caught, they can get cultures and compose antitoxins which 
will strip this common and serious complaint of most of its 
terrors. And, of course, once we get marriage under control 
we shall be in a position to regulate divorce with a pre- 
cision absolutely scientific, if there is any divorce left to 
regulate. 











Is a Russian Revolution Imminent ? 


BerorE marking some of the conclusions reached in an article 
entitled “The Coming Crash in Russia,” and contributed to the 
April number of the North American Review by Mr. Karu BLINb, 
well known as a participant in the German revolution of 1848, 
and as an able writer on political subjects, we would glance for a 
moment at the preliminary question whether Russia can be said 
to be ripe for revolution in the sense that France was in 1789. 
The inquiry is often answered in the negative because the funda- 
mental fact. is overlooked that a revolution, which, properly, is 
defined as a successful rebellion, begins at the top and not at the 
bottom. 

When rebellions begin at the bottom, and fail to enlist the 
sympathy and cooperation of many educated and highly in- 
tellectual men, they invariably fail. Such failure was the out- 
come of Jack CApbe’s rebellion in England, of the Jacquerie in 
France, and of the Peasants’ War.in Germany. The grievances of 
the Roman proletariat, of the non-citizen inhabitants of the 
Italian peninsula, and of the oppressed provincials were never 
permanently redressed or materially palliated so long as they found 
only a few champions among the Roman Senators. The ultimate 
satisfaction of those aspirations would not have survived the 
assassination of JuLtus C.esar had not his successor, AUGUSTUS 
CESAR, managed to win over a considerable majority, though, as 
we know from Tacitus, by no means all, of the Senatorial families. 
The English rebellion of 1640 was not started from below, but 
organized and carried to temporary suecess by country gentlemen 
who commanded a majority of the House of Commons. The Eng- 
lish revolution of 1688 was brought about mainly by a coterie of 
Whig nobles. The American Revolution was principally the work 
of well-educated and influential members of the community. The 
masses of the colonists did not clamor for separation from the 
mother country; on the contrary, they never contemplated it, 
until, in the winter-of 1775-6 Tom PAINE’s pamphlets put the idea 
in their heads. TAINE, who made a careful and almost an ex- 
haustive investigation of the facts relating to the eighth and 
ninth decades of the eighteenth century, could find no evidence 
that the masses of the French people had so much as dreamed of 
overthrowing the Bourbon monarchy when the States General as- 
sembled in 1789 at Versailles. The public opinion which caused 
the convocation of that body and brought about the reforms em- 
bodied in the first French Constitution was the opinion generated 
in a Liberal section of the nobles by the writings of MONTESQUIEU, 
Rousseau, and others, and by the example of Great Britain and 
the United States. The aim of the liberal-minded nobles headed 
by the Due pe RocnEroucauLp-LiaNcourT and by the Duce p’Or- 
LEANS, the head of the younger branch of the House of Bourbon 
itself, was to establish a constitutional monarchy fashioned after 
the British pattern. It was only gradually that a movement, which, 
at the outset, resembled the English revolution of 1688, passed 
under the control of theoretical Republicans, the Girondists, and, 
ultimately. for a time, into the hands of the Jacobins and the Paris 
proletariat. 

It is an exact counterpart to the first phase of that phe- 
nomenon that we are now witnessing in Russia. It is from 
the liberal-minded section of the nobles, the lawyers, and the 
university professors that the demand for constitutional gov- 
ernment in the Czar’s dominions originally came. Up to the St. 
Petersburg massacre of January 22, 1905, the Russian artisans, 
considered as a whole, no more shared the desire for representative 
institutions than did the workmen of Paris and other French 
urban centres in 1789. As for the moujik, or Russian agri- 
cultural laborer, he is well-nigh as dumb and inert to-day as was 
the French peasant at the date of the convocation of the States 
General, in which, it should be remembered, the peasant was not 
represented, the three constituent orders being, first, the nobles, 
second, the clergy, and, third, the bourgeoisie. What afflicts the 
moujik at present is land-hunger, for the area allotted to him when 
serfdom was abolished no longer suffices for his subsistence. Let 
the belief once be planted in him that, on the overthrow of Czar- 
dom, the vast imperial domain would be apportioned among the 
agricultural laborers, and he will show himself as implacable an 
enemy of the existing régime as was the French peasant when he 
discovered all that he had to gain from the confiseation and sale 
of the lands of the clergy and of the guillotined or self-expatriated 
nobles. We hold, in a word. that Russia, at the present hour— 
whether we regard the sentiments of her nobles and professional 
classes, or the exasperation of her artisans, or the desperate land- 
hunger of her peasants—is decidedly more ripe for revolution than 
was France a hundred and sixteen years ago. 

Now let us see what Mr. Kart Brrnp has to say about the mat- 
ter. He begins by recalling the military rising of December, 1825, 
which Nicnoias I. had to deal with immediately after his accession. 
There is no doubt that, after the wars successfully waged by Ger- 
many and Russia against Napotron I., much commotion arose 
among educated civilians, as well as among army officers in the 
Czar’s empire. Not in vain, from a_ political view-point, had 
Russian troops passed and repassed in 1813-15 through Germany 
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and France, and seen and heard in those countries much which 
presented a startling contrast to the state of things in their native 
land. The officers, at all events, were deeply impressed, and, from 
that time, liberal ideas began to spread throughout the Russian 
educated class. An association known as “ The Society of Public 
Welfare” was formed, which, presently, was joined by almost the 
whole staff of Field-Marshal Prince WirtvENSTEIN, by many mem- 
bers of the highest nobility, and representatives of the upper 
circles of the civil administration. Of the two sections of the so- 
ciety, that which had St. Petersburg and Moscow for the chief 
centres was less imbued with democratic ideas than was that 
which had Kieff for its main nucleus. . Nevertheless, some leaders 
of the northern section declared that if the Czar Nicuoxas I. 
could not be induced to grant Russia a constitution, nothing would 
be left but to banish the whole imperial family. It is well known 
that, on the day fixed for the insurrection, a portion of the Imperial 
Guards and several companies of the marines rose against the Czar, 
and but for the energy of Prince EuGENE of Wiirtemberg the day 
might have gone against Nicnotas I. We are told in an authorized 
account of the affair that, owing to her excitement, the Empress 
ALEXANDRA lost her voice and all her strength, and that the im- 
perial children passed a night in two rooms as in a bivouac. In 
the end, the uprising was quenched in blood, but for nearly twenty- 
four hours the issue of the revolt was doubtful. 

Mr. BLIND points out that at the present time the situation in 
Russia is much less favorable for the autocracy than it was in 
1825. No longer has the Czar only a small body of dissatisfied 
nobles and military officers to contend with. Not only are the 
great landowners, the local heads of the aristocracy, and a ma- 
jority of the members of almost all the zemstvos, or provincial 
diets, decidedly against him, but, as we have said, the university 
professors and students, the lawyers, the medical men, the en- 
gineers, the newspaper writers, the working classes in the towns, 
and even the village school-teachers, are now actively engaged 
in the movement for the establishment of a Parliament. In 
many provinces of the old Grand Duchy of Muscovy, the core of 
European Russia, agrarian discontent and riots make the situation 
exceptionally critical, while, simultaneously, there is profound un- 
rest in Finland, in Poland, and even in those southwestern prov- 
inces where there is a Ruthenian-Slavic, or Little Russian, pop- 
ulation of a type distinct from the Muscovite, and with an op- 
pressed language of its own. At the hour when Mr. Birinp wrote, 
there were already signs of danger in the Armenian provinces of 
the Czar’s empire. To-day those provinces and the whole of the 
Caucasus are in almost open revolt. 

Mr. BuiINp shows that the inflammable and explosive condi- 
tion of Russian society is as patent to intelligent subjects of the 
Czar as it is to onlookers enlightened by a study of the analogies 
presented by the French Revolution. We are told that Professor 
VON REUSSNER, who for years taught public law and criminal 
jurisprudence at the Russian University of Tomsk, has expressed 
the conviction that “if the Czar does not resolve upon granting a 
constitution, thus giving the Russian people a minimum instalment 
of what even the Japanese possess, a revolution is inevitable.” 
Being asked whence the revolution was to proceed, seeing that the 
middle class, the bourgeoisie, or “ Third Estate,” is relatively un- 
developed in Russia, he answered that in his country it would 
not be the “Third Estate,” but the “ First Estate,” from which 
the initiative would come. It would come, he said, from those who 
possess property and intellectual culture. Professor von REUSSNER 
does not deny that until lately the Russian landowner was rather 
averse to ideas of political opposition. It is the war that has 
aroused him. His laborers are taken from him by military mobili- 
zation. The wages he has to pay have risen correspondingly in 
the absence of sufficient hands. His produce cannot be disposed of, 
for the reason that the army administration has seized all the 
railway trains for its own purposes. Then, again, the life and 
the property of the landowner are threatened by a dangerous 
fermentation among the peasantry. Family life has been dislo- 
‘ated, the upper ten thousand being now. drawn into the military 
vortex. Then, again, industry is paralyzed among the manu- 
facturing class and its employees. Financiers, too, and merchants 
tremble lest it should prove impossible to maintain the gold stand- 
ard, which is but kept up artificially by continual loans contracted 
abroad. Hence, as Professor voN REUSSNER testifies, all Russia 
is filled with hatred of the war and of the political and economical 
state of things which it has brought about. ‘“ Down with the 
war! Down with the autocracy!” is a cry heard from one end of the 
empire to the other. Look where we may, the walls of the great 
prison-house, whereof the Czar is master, are showing cracks and 
signs of crumbling. 

Mr. Burnp recalls that upwards of a quarter of a century ago, 
commenting on the movements even then going on in Russia, he 
recognized that a despotism, founded on the backwardness of the 
masses, may, for a long time, keep its power, in spite of the more 
intelligent section of the community. He went on to express the 
conviction, however, that, when this section, though a minority, 
takes resolute action, the despot may be overthrown by a revolution 
achieved by a comparatively small body men. The inert great 
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masses of the population would constitute no real obstacle. A 
palace conspiracy, aided by outsiders in influential positions, might 
oust or cow the tyrant, and effect a change to parliamentary insti- 
tutions. Mr. Buiinp added that if, in a despot-ridden country, 
things are to be bettered at all, some tentative efforts of the kind 
must be made at one iime or other, without waiting for the slow 
process of the gradual enlightenment of the masses; otherwise a 
country would be kept forever in a vicious circle. Despots do not 
cheerfully concede the rights necessary for such gradual educa- 
tion. Mr. BLINp sees that to-day the situation is incomparably 
more hopeful for Russian revolutionists than it was a quarter of 
a century since, when it seemed impracticable to inoculate either 
the Russian peasant or the Russian ‘artisan with liberal ideas. 
During the last twelvemonth there has been a marked improvement 
in both directions. The colossal strike movement started among 
the working class of St. Petersburg and in other industrial centres, 
on the productive activity of which depends the supplies of the 
army and navy, is an omen of doom for the autocracy, all the 
more so because the leaders of the artisans have concurred in the 
call for the establishment of a Parliament, and of all the other 
safeguards of civie freedom, as well as for full political amnesty 
and the recall of the exiles. Even among the backward section 
of the moujiks, or agricultural laborers, who, hitherto, have cared 
only for questions relating to land tenure, the agitation for 
popular representation in a Parliament has begun to gain 
headway. 

Mr. BLIND’s ultimate conclusion is that, during the last quarter 
of a century, many layers of the Russian population have advanced 
so much in knowledge and in aspiration that there now exists in 
the Czar’s dominions one of the best chances of victory over an 
antiquated, barbarous, and internally corrupt absolutism. He is 
justified in adding that the hearts and the hopes of all freemen 
throughout the world are with those who have entered manfully 
into the struggle with the autocratic fiend. 





Japan and Russia on the Sea 


ATTENTION is still concentrated on the impending naval battle 
between the Japanese and Russian fleets. At the hour when we 
write, all of RoJESTVENSKY’s battle-ships and all of his cruisers, 
except the Svictlana, have left Kamranh Bay, and, when last 
sighted, were steaming northward. The Svietlana, with a hospital 
ship and fourteen transports, remained behind, not, indeed, within 
French territorial waters, but in the offing, apparently with the 
design of effecting a junction with the supplemental squadron 
under Rear-Admiral NirBoGatTorr, which may at any hour reach 
the South China Sea by way of the Strait of Malacca or the Strait 
of Sunda. The coast-defence vessels, which constitute the main- 
stay of NIEBOGATOFF’S squadron, are so slow that they would re- 
tard the movements of RoJESTVENSKY’s fleet, but they might 
render good service as protectors of the transports left in the 
rear. 

The whereabouts of Toco is not positively known, but there are 
concurrent indications that his battle-ships and armored cruisers, 
together with most of his torpedo-boat destroyers, are near the 
southern coast of Formosa. It would seem, however, from the 
cabled reports, that his scouts are everywhere, and, presumably, 
in touch with the Russian fleet. It would therefore be imprac- 
ticable for RoJESTVENSKY to evade his enemy by turning abruptly 
to his right, with a view of gaining the Pacific by threading the 
Philippine Archipelago. Apparently, having tarried from eight 
to ten days in a French harbor, and having effected the necessary 
repairs and secured supplies of coal and provisions, he is now de- 
termined to offer battle, in the hope that at least a part of his 
force may survive the engagement and reach Vladivostok. His 
objective, then, would be one of the two northern exits from the 
South China Sea—that is to say, the strait between Formosa and 
the Chinese mainland, or the wider channel between Formosa and 
the northwestern angle of Luzon. Inasmuch as the strait on the 
west of Formosa was reported some time ago to have been mined 
by the Japanese, a report which, doubtless, was wired to RoveEst- 
VENSKY while he was in Kamranh Bay, we take for granted that 
he is aiming to traverse the passage between Formosa and Luzon. 
This locality is far better suited for Togo’s purposes than would be 
the South China Sea, for, owing to his immense superiority in 
respect to torpedo-boat destroyers, he should be able to bar the 
northward progress of RoJESTVENSKY’s vessels, while the latter, 
if beaten but still seaworthy, would have to take refuge in 
American rather than in French ports. Toco knows that in Philip- 
pine harbors the rule of international law accepted by most mari- 
time powers, though just violated by France, would be rigorously 
enforced, and a fugitive Russian vessel would have to choose be- 
tween leaving at the end of twenty-four hours or being interned 
for the remainder of the war. 

There is no doubt that the Japanese are justified in regarding 
with profound resentment the course pursued by France in allow- 
ing ROJESTVENSKY’s fleet tg’ remain for months in Madagascar 
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waters, and from eight to ten days in Kamranh Bay, on the very 
threshold of the probable scene of hostilities. That is not a view 
of a neutral’s duty which we should have permitted France to 
act upon during our war with Spain. Had CERVERA’s squadron 
been allowed to remain a week in Martinique we should have given 
the French navy a chance to prove its mettle and demonstrate the 
maritime efliciency of the race Latine. 





First-grade History and Second-grade 
Makers of It 


THE London Spectator has recently called attention to what it 
thinks to be a very anomalous state of affairs in the world to-day. 
Events of the first magnitude are happening, but the men who are 
responsible for the events are men of no magnitude, and are dis- 
tinctly second rate. Viewing the world at large, the Spectator 
sees but two men on its stage who are of the first rank of great- 
ness—Emperor WILLIAM II. and President THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

This is no new affirmation. Professor Kart PEARSON, addressing 
the British Anthropological Institute in 1903, said that there was 
a lack of leaders of the highest intelligence in science, the arts, 
trade, and even politics. the mentally better stock of Great Britain 
not reproducing itself at the same rate as formerly. 

Now it will be said by some, in reply to such statements as 
these, that greatness is as prevalent as it was formerly, but it 
shows itself in different ways, just as the idealism of the present 
day frequently finds expression in new ways as compared with 
former times. 

Others will contend that not only is it true that great men 
are scarcer than they used to be, but also that such relative 
scarcity is to be expected, and that we have entered upon a 
permanent era of history when it is to be made by average men. 
So argues the editor in his Study in the April Harper’s Maca- 
ZINE; so argues Mr. H. G. WELLS in his book Anticipations, in 
which are set forth so many aspects of present-day life viewed 
from the standpoint of a very bold thinker thoroughly alive to the 
issues of the hour. Mr. WELLS bases his prophecy on the fact 
that the world now has a quite unprecedented class of well-edu- 
cated men conversant with science and mechanism, who will be 
obedient to truth revealed in uniform law, rather than credulous 
followers of personalities, however winsome or persuasive; and, 
second, to the revolution which science and mechanism are bring- 
ing about in war, making against the supremacy of great per- 
sonalities, and for recognition of the intelligence and _ personal 
quality of an ever-increasing number of skilled men in the 
ranks. 

The editor in his Study argues subtly that the time has come 
to herald the day when Genius no longer can tower above men 
as if “ Vuleanie force was lifting high individual peaks.” With 
the diffusion of culture has come a diffusion of genius. ‘“ The 
tissues of civilization die and are reborn in the succession not of 
eras, but of moments, and the miracle of renascence passes with- 
out observation.” Man lives now on a “ wide and lofty plateau of 
* Another DANTE or MICHAEL ANGELO, or their 
like, need not be expected in the realms of poetry or art, the 
greatness of contemporary literature being, not the “ objective 
magnitude of a separate and towering eminence,” but the “ near 
and intimate Presence, wearing no disguises, and natively familiar 
in its approaches.” 

In considering this matter it is interesting to note that as 
long ago as 1852, lecturing on “ Public Opinion,’ WENDELL PuHIt- 
Lips said: “Gunpowder levelled peasant and prince. The print- 
ing-press has done the same. In the midst of thinking people, in 
the long run, there are no so-called ‘ great men.’ The accumulated 
intellect of the masses is greater than the heaviest brain God 
ever gave to a single man.” 

Unquestionably the rapid multiplication of fields of human 
knowledge or activity, concerning which one must know or have 
experimented if one is to speak with any sort of authority to- 
day as a preeminently great or wise man, also militates against 
the assumption of greatness by many men who in former days 
might have been fully justified in posing as great. Specializa- 
tion, which was inevitable in the light of extension of the field of 
knowledge and the imperative demand for experts within given 
fields, has wrought its perfect work, and will go on doing the 
same; and the effect is so perceptible already that the great Rus- 
sian revolutionist BRESHKOFSKAYA, who has been visiting in this 
country this winter, makes it her chief criticism on American life 
that we have no great universal, all-mastering men, but a very 
striking body of men who, being specialists, know limited fields 
perfectly. 

EMERSON defined greatness as simplicity. ‘“ Indeed, to be simple 
is to be great.” The question emerges, Is life simple to-day? If 
not, will it be simpler to-morrow? If not, then how can there 
ever again be such greatness, as in the past, in a world of ever- 
increasing complexity? 


















































The Japanese Method of moving heavy Niege-quus 


From stereograph by James Ricalton. Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 


What the World has Learned from the Japanese War 


By Ormond M. Lissak 


Major, Ordnance Department, U.S. A. 


T is not until long after peace has been declared that reliable 
information concerning a war comes into the possession of the 
public. When the official reports of both sides are published, 
and each report is considered with the light thrown upon it 
by the other, conclusions approaching the truth may be drawn 

as to the causes of this defeat or of that victory. The conditions 
and influences that have determined the results of the campaigns 
become known; the numbers engaged and the losses are definitely 
fixed, and the effect of each battle and of each campaign on the 
course of the war and on its outcome may be properly estimated, 
The reports received during the progress of the war from corre- 
spondents in the field, or the official statements issued by either 
of the nations engaged, cannot inspire the confidence that may be 
given to later accounts. As to what purport to be official state- 
ments given out by the governments, it is impossible in many cases 


to determine whether they really are official statements, and im- 
possible in many other cases to believe them whether they are or 
not. 

For these reasons there is much that will be of deep interest 
later that we have but imperfect knowledge of now. The many de- 
tails of the campaigns which the correspondents have not been 
allowed to see, and upon which the authorities are silent, will 
excite the lively interest of the military student. 

‘This is the first great war fought with modern arms, and mili- 
tary men everywhere will search its records to learn from them the 
lessons they have to teach. The changed conditions and their ef- 
fect on the conduct of this war will lead probably to changes 
in organizations, in tacties, in material of war, and will indi- 
cate new problems to be studied, new solutions to be obtained, in 
the subjects of supply and transportation and in the care of 


























Japanese Sailors bringing 4.7 Naval Guns into Position 


Loading an Eleven-inch Siege-gun with a 500-pound Shell 


From stereographs by James Ricalion. Copyright, rg05, by Underwood & Underwood 
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LESSONS LEARNED FROM THE WAR—-ELEVEN-INCH HOWITZERS 
PUT TO A NEW USE 


This remarkable photograph shows a battery of Japanese eleven-inch howitzers firing 500-pound shells into Port Arthur, a dis- 


As described in the article by Major Lissak, beginning on the opposite 


tance of three miles frum the position of the battery. 
During the 


page, these guns are intended primarily for attacks directed against a hostile fleet from permanent emplacements. 
siege of Port Arthur the Japanese took them into the field, and used them against fortifications protected from the direct fire 
of their siege-guns. According to a statement attributed to General Stoessel, their effective work determined the fall of Port 
Arthur 

From stereograph by James Ricalton. Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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men. But while much of the information that has been already re- 
ceived may not be wholly reliable, and though our knowledge of 
details is in no way sufficiently complete to provide the data for 
the formation of a final judgment, enough may be gathered by 
careful selection from official reports, from the letters of corre- 
spondents, and from observers returned from the field to per- 
mit us to judge to a certain extent of the effect of modern ap- 
pliances on the conduct of the war and to draw tentative con- 
clusions as to what the future will develop. The war thus far 
has overturned some of the ideas almost universally held by mil- 
itary men, has confirmed others, has revived some, and has 
brought forward new applications or new ideas which are re- 
garded with the greatest interest. 

Perhaps the most complete overturning of a well-fixed belief 
that this war has brought about is in the matter of the bayonet, 
which had come to be considered an obsolete weapon, and had lost 
its true character as an adjunct to the gun whose purpose was to 
convert the gun into a pike. It had become a tool of general 
utility for cutting meat and saplings and digging entrenchments, 
and was attached to the gun principally as the most convenient 
means of carrying it, and that it might be there for use as a 
bayonet in the very few emergencies that were expected to require 
such use. With the increase in the power and accuracy and quick- 
ness of fire of the soldier’s rifle battles were expected to be de- 
cided at long ranges, and it was thought that hand-to-hand con- 
flicts between the combatants would be of such rare occurrence 
that special provision was not needed for them. But in the war 
in Manchuria there have been many conflicts with the bayonet, 
and indeed it may be inferred that in more than one instance 
these conflicts were the decisive events in the battle. In the de- 
fence of Mukden the last point held by the Russians was the cele- 
brated Putiloff Hill, so called after the Russian colonel who led 
the gallant charge by which the hill was recaptured from the 
Japanese in the first days of the defence of Mukden. After the 
recapture by the Russians, which was not accomplished at the 
first effort, and during the twenty days of fighting, charge after 
charge was made by the Japanese, in one day as many as four. 
The futility of the charges by day soon taught the Japanese that 
their only hope lay in attacks by night, for it was only at night 
that they could come into sufficiently close contact with the enemy 
to hope to dislodge him. One result of these close combats, we 
are informed, was the frequent mistaking of friend for foe, and 
both sides incurred large losses from this cause. When the Japa- 
nese finally regained possession of the hill there had fallen around 
it more men than were lost by both sides during the whole of the 
Soer war. 

As it was at Mukden so it had been previously at Liao-yang, 
where the resistance of the Russians at those points held most 
stubbornly by them was overcome by the hand-to-hand attacks 
made by the Japanese at night. 
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The quick-firing long-range rifle, therefore, makes short-range 
battles, increases the amount of fighting by night, and reestab- 
lishes the bayonet as a serviceable weapon. 

The enormous losses in battle, and the seemingly total disre- 
gard of human life on the part of the generals of both sides in 
their endeavors to accomplish the purposes of the campaigns, call 
for special comment. The circumstances attending the war are 
of such a nature as to require Japan to push the fighting with 
all possible energy, so as not to give her huge opponent time 
to gather and to forward to the seat of war a preponderating 
number of troops. In this way Japan overcomes the disparity 
between herself and Russia in size and resources, and it is this 
consideration probably that leads her generals to throw line 
after line of troops against entrenchments and the strongest 
fortifications, regardless of the human sacrifice involved. It may 
well be doubted whether the people of the Western nations, par- 
ticularly the English and Americans, would uphold their generals 
who might be responsible for such great losses as are indicated in 
the despatches received from Manchuria. It is in regard, however, 
to the numbers engaged and the numbers lost that the despatches 
are the most misleading, and it may be well to await confirmation 
before believing that 107,000 Russians, of the 300,000 reported 
as engaged in the battle of Mukden, were killed or wounded or 
taken prisoners. In our civil war General Grant was severely 
criticised for the large losses suffered by the Union troops in the 
battles of the Wilderness. The orders to attack issued by Lord 
Roberts, in the latter part of the Boer war, are said to have con- 
tained the words, “If this be possible without heavy loss.” Yet 
in neither of these instances did the losses approach any such per- 
centage as is reported in several battles of the present war, and, 
in addition, the civil war had been in progress for three years 
when the battle of the Wilderness was fought, and the latter part 
of the Boer war came after two years of fighting. 

From the records of excessive losses in battle we may happily 
turn to the evidence of the most wonderful improvement, shown 
by the Japanese, that has taken place in the care of soldiers on 
the march and in camps, and in the treatment of the wounded. 
By far the greater part of the losses in all previous wars has 
been due to disease, these losses usually exceeding eighty per cent. 
of the total loss, and in some cases, notably in our war with Spain, 
amounting to considerably over ninety per cent. By strict atten- 
tion to the most advanced principles of military hygiene, by the 
most careful supervision of the soldier’s food and of the water he 
drinks, by strict application of all necessary sanitary measures 
in the camps and bivouacs, the Japanese have succeeded in prac- 
tically eradicating disease as a source of more than temporary 
loss to their armies. The thoroughness with which these measures 
are carried out may be inferred from the statement of one corre- 
spondent, who, in travelling through Korea to join the forces at 
the front, could discover on the road no evidences that a large army 























Japanese transporting an Eleven-inch Siege-gun on a Railroad- 
car to the Line of Investment 


Filling Shells for use in the Japanese Siege-guns 


From stereographs by James Ricalton. Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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LESSONS LEARNED FROM THE WAR-—-THE JAPANESE CLIMBED 
UP THIS CLIFF AND CAPTURED TAKUSHAN FORT AT 
THE TOP BY A HAND-TO-HAND ASSAULT 


The photograph was taken from the foot of Takushan, a fortified Gibraltar-like cliff occupying a commanding position on the 
northeastern line of the Russian defences, which was taken by the Japanese on August 8 after a hand-to-hand assault lasting 
eighteen hours, thus contradicting the theory that this method of attack belonged to old-fashioned warfare. The series of en- 
gagements of which it formed a part is reported to have cost the Japanese about 14,000 killed and wounded 

From stereograph by James Ricalton. Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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One Thousand LEleven-inch 500-pound Japanese Shells ready 


for use 





From stereographs by James Ricalton, 


had passed over the same road but a few days before him. Dr. 
Seaman gives similar testimony. A Japanese surgeon who had 
followed an army of 50,000 men over a most difficult country in- 
formed him that he had not once seen the sign of a straggler. 
Another surgeon just returned from the front informed him that 
in one division of 14,000 men there were but seventeen privates in 
quarters from sickness. More remarkable still are the hospital 
records given by Dr. Seaman. In nearly 10,000 cases received at 
one hospital, two-thirds being cases of wounds, there had been but 
thirty-four deaths. In more than 600 cases requiring operations, 
there had been but six deaths. In the transportation from the 
front, by hospital-ship, of more than 2200 sick and wounded, not 
one was lost in transit. 

These are truly remarkable records, and entitle Japan to the 
highest credit as the first nation who, by her enlightened methods 
of conducting war, has so signally sueceeded in overcoming the 
terrible scourge of disease. 

Japan is the first nation, too, that has brought into the field, 
to assist in siege operations, such huge guns as her eleven-inch 
howitzers. These guns weigh about ten tons each, and their car- 
riages, or mounts, about the same. The guns are designed for 
high-angle firing only, and are intended for use ordinarily in 
permanent emplacements, from which their fire can be directed 
against the decks of ships. The carriages are bolted to heavy con- 
crete platforms in such a manner as to permit the guns to be 
pointed in any direction. The gun throws a projectile weighing 
500 pounds, which contains a bursting charge of high explosive. 
The guns were put ashore from the ships at Dalny, and transported 
by rail to the lines around Port Arthur, and from the railroad 
were hauled by the labor of troops, in the manner shown in the 
illustration, to the site selected for the battery. From the bat- 
tery the range to the fortifications still possessed by the Russians 
was about one and a half miles, and to the ships in the harbor 
about three and a half miles. By means of the vertical fire from 
these guns the Japanese were able to reach the interiors of the 
forts, and the parts of the town protected from the direct fire of 
their siege-guns. Nothing was protected against the fire of this 
battery, but the ideal target was presented by the ships lying in 
the harbor. The howitzer shells attacked them at their weakest 
point—the deck-—and after passing through deck after deck, either 
continued on through the bottom of the ship, or exploding in the 
interior, as they were designed to do, completely wrecked the 
vessel. A correspondent who has inspected the ships since the fall 
of Port Arthur reports that as he walked on the orlop-deck of the 
sunken Retvizan he saw a clean round hole through the deck 
above him no larger than a plate, and a similar hole through the 
deck at his feet, these holes marking the course of one of the 
shells from the battery more than three miles away. General 
Stoessel is said to have acknowledged that it was the fire of these 
guns that determined the fall of Port Arthur. The Japanese 
were, therefore, well rewarded for the originality of the idea of 
using them, and for the great amount of labor required to place 
these large howitzers in position. 











An Eleven-inch Siege-gun in Position. This Gun is capable of 
firing Shells a distance of more than Five Miles 


Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 


The explosive used by the Japanese for bursting charges in their 
shells is a picric-acid powder called Shimose powder, after the Japa- 
nese officer who invented it. In its composition and properties it 
probably does not differ greatly from the explosives used for a 
similar purpose by other nations, among which explosives the 
lyddite of the English is perhaps the most widely known by rea- 
son of their use of it against the Boers in the South-African war. 

The moral effect produced by the explosion of the lyddite shells 
was at first very great, but as the Boers became accustomed to 
the loud explosions and saw what little damage followed, the fear 
with which they regarded the shells quickly disappeared. Due to 
the fact that the explosion did not occur until the shell had pene- 
trated some little distance into the soft dry earth, the fragments 
of the shell were directed by the explosion upward out of the 
holes, and the Boers escaped injury simply by lying down. © Of 
course if a shell burst in an entrenchment its effect was devastating, 
or if it struck resisting material, such as a gun or the walls of a 
fort, much greater damage would follow. 

A change in the methods of handling field-artillery may re- 
sult from the experiences of the present war. The reports from the 
front indicate that the field - batteries are compelled to take pro- 
tection behind the crests of hills and to fire from positions from 
which their targets are not in view. This will necessarily seriously 
interfere with the effectiveness of their fire, and may result in a 
diminution of the importance of this branch of the service on the 
field of battle. It is, however, too early now to draw conclusions 
on this point, and we must await the reports of the professional 
observers to learn from them the lessons to be drawn. 

In their reports, too, we will read with interest of the revival 
of that ancient weapon of war,. the hand-grenade, which has been 
used by both Russians and Japanese in the recent campaigns; and, 
with equal interest, of the use of a more modern device, or, rather, 
an ancient device modified to serve a novel purpose, namely, the 
small portable shields from behind which the Japanese cut the 
wire entanglements in front of the Russian fortifications with com- 
paratively little exposure of themselves. 

The great all-embracing lesson to be learned from the war, not 
a new lesson, but one never before so strongly emphasized, may 
be summed up in the one word “ preparation.” 

It was the preparedness of Japan that enabled her to send out 
her fleet immediately on the declaration of war to attack and 
disable the unprepared Russian fleet at Port Arthur.’ It was her 
preparedness that gave her the second naval victory at Chemulpo, 
which opened the seas to her free use. It was her preparedness 
again that enabled her to take immediate advantage of what she 
had gained, and to despatch an army thoroughly organized, thor- 
oughly trained, thoroughly equipped, and thoroughly provided for 
in every particular, to meet and overcome in successive battles the 
armies of her unprepared opponent. 

And when the Russians were prepared they too met with success, 
for the defence of Port Arthur for many long months, against the 
overwhelming numbers of the Japanese attack, must be credited 
to Russia as a success that she may always remember with pride. 
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The President, Dr. Alexander Lambert, and Guides, on their Way into the Colorado Wilderness, Three Miles from Newcastle 
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Members of the President’s Party after a Jack-rabbit Hunt near Forth Worth, Texas 


INCIDENTS OF THE WESTERN TRIP OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
AND HIS PARTY 


President Roosevelt, accompanied by Dr. Alexander Lambert, of New York, P. B. Stewart, of Colorado Springs, and three 
guides, left the town of Newcastle, Colorado, on Saturday, April 15, for the camp in the Rockies where the President and 
his party will make their headquarters during their hunting trip. The President’s temporary camp was situated a score of 
miles southwest of Newcastle, in the East Divide. It is expected that the President and his party will penetrate into the 
mountains at least 150 miles from Newcastle. During Mr. Rooscvelt’s absence in camp his secretary, William Loeb, Jr., 
made his headquarters at Glenwood Springs, Colorado, where he received all official mail forwarded to the President from 
Washington. One of the incidents of the trip to Colorado was a jack-rabbit hunt at Blue Mountain Ranch, near Fort Worth, 


of which a photograph is shown above 
From stereographs copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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Theodore P. Shonts, Chairman Jokn EF. Wallace 











M. T. Endicott, U.S.N. Colonel Oswald H. Ernst 


Photographs copyright, 1905, by The National Press Association of Washington 


The New Panama 


Canal Commission 


By George H. Fleming 


ITH the recent acquisition of the stock of the Panama 

Railroad Company by the government, the addition of 

the members of the new Panama Canal Commission 

to the directorate of the railroad, and the selection of 

Theodore P. Shonts as president of the board of di- 
rectors, a most important step was taken toward making the 
long-talked-of Panama canal a reality. At this writing the three 
members of the Panama Canal Commission who will have charge 
of the actual executive work are preparing to start for the 
isthmus. These three men are Theodore P. Shonts, chairman of 
the commission; John IF. Wallace, chief engineer; and Judge Charles 
E. Magoon. They represent the practical fulfilment of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s wish for a small working body in the field. The 
law demanded a commission of seven. The seven created this 
executive committee of three, whose duty it will be to prosecute 
the work. The remaining four experts will devote their efforts 
chiefly to counsel and the solution of problems of detail. 

Theodore P. Shonts, chairman of the commission, while a native 
of Pennsylvania, is really a product of the West, having lived 
in lowa and found his chief field of endeavor and his later home 
in Illinois. To accept his present post he resigned the presidency 
of the Toledo, St. Louis, and Western Railroad Company. As a 
railroad man he has run the gamut not only of operation, but of 
construction. He is as familiar with the duties of a rodman or a 
locomotive engineer as he is with the details of the auditing or 
supply department. Mr. Shonts is about fifty-five years of age. 
Certain of his railroad connections he retains as a director. He 
has acquired an ample private fortune. His salary as commission 
chairman is $30,000 a year. He will have charge of the general 
business affairs of that body, including its finances and the pur- 
chase and delivery of materials. 

Second in line is John F. Wallace, chief engineer, also of 
Illinois, although a native of Massachusetts. Mr. Wallace pos- 
sesses personal magnetism in a remarkable degree. His direction 
of railways has been notable for the strong influence he exercised 
over his workmen and subordinate officials. No strike leader that 
he ever encountered is on record as his personal enemy. When he 
accepted the position of chief engineer of the Panama canal, a 
year ago, he was chief engineer and general manager of the 
Illinois Central Railroad; and in this double capacity controlled 
many thousands of employees, directed a system which traversed 
fourteen States, and dealt successfully with business propositions 
involving hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. Wallace is a past president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Railway Engineering and Main- 
tenance of Way Association, and the Western Society of Engineers, 
as well as a member of the Institute of Civil Engineers of Great 
Britain, the American Railway Association, and the American 
Railway Guild. 

As chief engineer, Mr. Wallace will reside permanently on the 
isthmus, a house being furnished for him by the government. His 
salary is $25,000, and he is, of course, supreme in the actual 
work of canal construction. 

Judge Charles E. Magoon, of Nebraska, third of the executive 
trio, and also the new governor of the canal zone—the governor- 
ship including responsibility for sanitary measures—has visited 
the isthmus twice, and was the legal adviser of the late Isthmian 
Canal Commission. For several years he has been the law officer 
of the Division of Insular Affairs of the War Department, with 
his home in Washington. In 1902 his elaborate ‘‘ Reports on the 
Law of Civil Government in Territory Subject to Military Occupa- 
tion by the Military Forces of the United States,” elicited un- 
stinted praise from Elihu Root, then Secretary of War. 





The salary of Judge Magoon as commissioner and governor is 
$17.500, to which the government adds an official residence. 

It is interesting and important to note that, in this new com- 
mission of seven, the three men who form the executive com- 
mittee, and are charged with the actual labor of construction 
and administration, approach their joint task with complete 
mutual regard and sympathy—a spirit which, unfortunately, has 
not characterized past canal commissions. There is to-day definite 
promise that hereafter personal, professional, and political bick- 
ering will cease to color judgment or embarrass progress. 

Chief-Engineer Wallace, since his arrival from the isthmus on 
April 6, has been amused and irritated by some of the state- 
ments in the daily press concerning the interoceanic canal and 
the new commission. 

“Irresponsible publication,” he remarked to the writer, “ has 
conveyed to the popular mind certain erroneous impressions of 
the men and measures involved in this gigantic undertaking. I 
find, for example, a widespread feeling that the present commis- 
sion is floundering, so to speak; that it has no well-defined plan 
of action; that it is likely to be the victim of vacillation for an 
indefinite period, inasmuch as the question of a sea-level or 
high-level canal has not been determined; and that confusion 
worse confounded is not impossible as a result of innumerable 
expert suggestions born within the commission or unloaded 
upon it. 

“The fact is much simpler, and the country should have the 
fact. There is, and there will be, no floundering. We have money 
and we have a plan. Work is being pushed on the plan adopted 
by the Walker Commission, and for which provision was made 
in the Spooner act. Any change of plan cannot affect our work, 
for two years at least—inasmuch as all available labor and ma- 
chinery, during this period, will be devoted to the excavation of 
what is known as the central Culebra cut, which is the controlling 
element as to both time and cost, and is fundamental in charac- 
ter, essential to any form of canal construction. 

“IT have been widely quoted as committed to a sea-level canal. 
I have not so declared myself. I go no further than to say, as 
any competent engineer would say, that, other things being equal, 
a sea-level canal is preferable to one at a higher level. Again, I 
have been quoted as asserting that a sea-level canal would entail 
$100,000,000 of added cost and ten years of added time. In- 
stead, I estimate the actuai difference in cost at $80,000,000 and 
the difference in time of completion at from two to three years. 
This means that a sea-level canal would be finished in about ten 
years, in place of eight, and would cost about $230,000,000.” 

Chairman Shonts refuses absolutely to regard the de Lesseps 
failure on the isthmus as a factor to be considered by the com- 
mission of American experts. ‘‘ As to conditions on the isthmus,” 
he said the other day, “they are improving steadily. We will 
spend money, but we will not squander it. The question of 
sanitation is virtually solved. I have no fear concerning the 
general health during the progress of the work, nor do I look 
for any serious labor problems. The whole situation is well in 
hand.” 

“The appointment as member of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion and governor of the canal zone.” said Judge Magoon the 
other day, “is a double honor of which I am duly appreciative. 
Naturally, the canal project obscures from the popular gaze the 
important results which may be brought about by the adminis- 
tration of government affairs in the zone. It is well known that 
throughout Central and South America there prevails a sus- 
picion that the United States is ambitious for its own aggrandize- 
ment, and harbors an intention to encroach upon the rights of 
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sister nations. This suspicion was allayed in a measure by our 
action in Cuba; and a policy of dealing with the Republic of 
-anama with the same liberality and broad - mindedness that 
actuated our policy in the case of Cuba will go very far toward 
destroying the latent or expressed antipathy of Central and South 
American states. 

“With reference to Cuba, they now say that, by withdrawing 
from the island, we ceased to have the opportunity for unfair 


advantage. This short-sighted criticism we are in a position to 
meet. We are on the isthmus to stay; and when it shall have 


been demonstrated that our staying there results in the peace, 
prosperity, stability, and enhancement of sovereignty of the inde- 
pendent Republic of Panama, other nations cannot but realize 
that propinquity with the United States is to be desired rather 
than avoided.” 

Of the other four commissioners, two represent, respectively, 
the army and the navy—Colonel Oswald H. Ernst and Rear-Ad- 
miral Mordecai T. Endicott; but all were selected with a view 
to their expert knowledge and experience and without regard to 
political bias or territorial divisions. 

Colonel Ernst, who is attached to the engineer corps of the 
army, will not be disturbed in his regular duties, although he 
will shortly be retired for age, being now in his sixty-third year. 
He is a graduate of the West Point class of 1864, and was a 
brigadier-general in the volunteer service during the war with 
Spain. His earliest service was with the Army of the Tennessee 
in the Atlanta campaign, and his most important in time of peace 
was in the harbor improvement of the Texas coast in 1886-9, 
which included the inauguration of the great work that resulted 
in the deepening of the channel at the entrance to Galveston Har- 
bor from twelve to twenty-six feet. He was a member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission named in 1899, and is the author of 
several text-books on military engineering. 

Rear-Admiral Endicott was a member of the Nicaragua Canal 
Commission of 1895, and is a high authority on the construction 
of yards and docks, which are to be important adjuncts of the 
great canal. He was called in consultation by the commission 
of last year, which recently went out of office. He will continue 


in his present position of chief of the Naval Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. 

The sixth member of the commission, Brigadier-General Peter 
C. Hains, is remembered as an old isthmian-canal campaigner, hav- 
ing been ndmed as a Nicaragua Canal Commissioner in 1897, and 
reappointed in 1899 for the succeeding body, the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. He has an enviable record in river and harbor im- 
provement, and in the direction of coast-defence construction, hav- 
ing been a leading member of the Board of Ordnance and Fortifica- 
tions which supervised the comprehensive sea-coast work insti- 
tuted a decade ago. 

Major Benjamin M. Harrod, of Louisiana, is the only member 
of the late commission retained—Messrs. Burr and Parsons being 
members of the consulting board of engineers merely. He is 
probably the oldest civil engineer of prominence engaged in active 
professional work in this country. He is about sixty-eight. His 
service as Louisiana member of the Mississippi River Commission, 
for twenty-five years, exceeds that of any other member. He, like 
Chief-Engineer Wallace, is a past president of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, and from 1897 to 1902 was chief engineer 
of the New Orleans Drainage Commission. While he resigned from 
this post in the shadow of official scandal, President Roosevelt was 
convinced of the absence of all wrongful intent on his part. 

There appears to have been a more or less general absence of 
information— or presence of misinformation —- concerning the 
method by which it shall be determined finally whether to make 
of the Panama canal a sea-level or a high-level waterway. Con- 
fusing statements have found their way into print from time to 
time. The method is simplicity itself. 

All plans, of whatever nature and from whatever sources, are 
to be referred primarily to a special board of nine engineers, which 
is yet to be completed. This board, after consideration, will re- 
port to the Canal Commission, which will report and recommend 
to the Secretary of War, who will report to Congress after cabi- 
net consultation. Congress must make the selection finally—all 
that goes before being analytical but indecisive. 

Through Congress the popular voice will be the determining 
voice. 


The Aims of Germany 


By Sydney 


~ONDON, April 22, 1905. 

HE Morocco incident is still the preoccupation of Europe. 

A hundred explanations of the Kaiser’s visit to Tangier 

and of its motives and objective have already been forth- 

coming. A hundred more may easily be brought forward 

before we have heard the last of it. They cover an im- 

mensity of ground, and, if only as evidence of the con:plexity of 
European politics, they are all interesting. 

All these theories may be true, but German policy in Morocco 
stands in no need of anything but the simplest explanations. The 
Anglo-French and the Franco-Spanish agreements of 1904 dis- 
posed of the future of Morocco as though Germany had no con- 
cern in it. Germany was not consulted as to the terms of those 
conventions, and was not officially informed of their nature and 
import. Her interests in the matter, which, though small at pres- 
ent, are capable of development, were ignored. She was deliberately 
left out in the cold. If her present attitude is an embarrassment 
to the governments of Great Britain and France, those govern- 
ments have only themselves to thank for it. Germany occupies 
an unassailable position, both in law and in logic, in refusing to 
be bound by, or in any way to recognize, arrangements made be- 
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tween other powers in a matter where her claim to a locus standi 
was denied by implication, if not directly. It is true that there 
is nothing in either the Anglo-French or the Franco-Spanish 
agreement that infringes upon Germany’s rights under her “ most- 
favored-nation” treaty with Morocco. Those agreements spe- 
cifically guarantee commercial equality for all powers for a period 
of thirty years. But Germany may well inquire what is to happen 
when thirty years have gone by. If the agreements are put 
into force, if France carries out her policy of ‘ peaceful penetra- 
tion ’—how, by the bye, can you penetrate peacefully into a 
hornet’s nest?—the position in thirty years’ time will be that 
Morocco will be practically under French control, that concessions 
for railways and mining rights will go to French promoters, and 
that France will have it in her power to arrange any tariff she 
pleases. Germany looks ahead. It is not the present, but the 
future, she is thinking of in declining to allow France a free hand 
in Morocco, and in asserting her right to deal directly with the 
Sultan as with any other free sovereign of a free country. It is 
also true that when the Anglo-French agreement was first con- 
cluded, a little over a year ago, Count von Biilow welcomed it 
with effusiveness, declared that Germany was materially concerned 
















































in the prevalence of tranquillity and order in Morocco, and had 
no ground to apprehend that her interests might be disregarded 
or injured by any power. But, as he recently stated in the 
Reichstag, “the language and attitude of diplomatists and _poli- 
ticians are governed by circumstances.” In April, 1904, the cir- 
cumstances were not favorable to a German protest, and German 
annoyance was accordingly concealed. In April, 1905, the situa- 
tion is different—the difference being, of course, that Russia, the 
ally of France, has for the moment almost ceased to exist as a 
strong power—and German policy, accordingly, begins to appear in 
its true colors. Dexterity such as this—an Englishman or an 
American might perhaps call it double-dealing—is, one must re- 
member, the golden rule of German diplomacy. It was Bis- 
marek who declared a consistent statesman to be one who tried 
to walk down a narrow forest path with a long pole in his 
mouth. 

It is difficult, therefore, to endorse without some reservations 
the plea.of the majority of British critics that Germany has no 
business in Moroceo at all. Germany has every right to protect 
her indubitable interests in the way that appears to her to promise 
the best results. On the other hand, the particular methods she 
has seen fit to adopt may reasonably be criticised. In the first 
place, they were unfriendly to France. If Germany was really 
anxious about her Moorish trade she could easily have asked the 
Quai d’Orsay for assurances—assurances that would most readily 
have been given. Instead of that the Kaiser descended upon 
Tangier precisely at the moment when his presence was most 
caleulated to be a disturbing influence. The French mission was 
still at Fez. The negotiations with the Maghzen had reached, or 
were about to reach, the determinating phase. The French minister 
had submitted his programme of reforms. It probably included a 
reorganization of the army and monetary system, a wide improve- 
ment of internal communications, the development of the ports, 
and various proposals for the tloating of loans and the collection 
of local revenues. To pretend that the Moors would readily agree 
to these reforms is to pretend that they prefer peace and the do- 
minion of the infidel to their native, historical, and self-contained 
anarchy. It was at such a moment that the Kaiser visited Tangier 
a moment when the policy of “ peaceful penetration ” was lit- 
erally trembling between failure and success. The official version 
of his speeches has not yet. been issued, but it seems to be well 
established that he announced his intention of recognizing the Sul- 
tan as a free and independent sovereign and of treating with him 
direct—that is, without the intermediary of France; that he de- 
clared himself resolved to maintain the equality of German com- 
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mercial rights, and to oppose any power seeking preferential ad- 
vantages; and, finally, that he warned the Moors against intro- 
ducing reforms “on European lines.” 

There is no necessity to dwell on the meaning which such words 
were intended to convey. They were an obvious invitation to the 
Maghzen to reject the French proposals. If that proves also to 
be their result, France will probably find herself, in the long 
run. driven to employ force. On the other hand, it is by no means 
certain that such will be their result. The Kaiser may easily 
have overreached himself. If France and England stand firm, and 
pointedly warn the Sultan that he must choose between Germany 
and themselves, it may turn out that Germany has suffered that 
most humiliating of all diplomatic defeats—the defeat of the 
agent: provocateur who has failed to provoke. France, one must re- 
member, is, for Morocco purposes, on the spot, can easily afford to 
wait, and if she wins in the end, the finality of her triumph will 
be all the greater for the failure of Germany to do more than 
delay: it. The Kaiser’s move, in short, has yet to justify itself 
as a stroke of sound policy, and it is altogether too soon to strike 
a balance between what he has attempted and what he has achieved. 
On the other hand, certain positive results have followed from 
his visit to Tangier that it will need all his dexterity to offset. 
If he ‘expected to drive a wedge into the Anglo-French entente, he 
has been most signally foiled. The Anglo-French agreement has, 
within the past few weeks, and as a direct result of his manceuvres, 
acquired a solidarity that the future appears predestined not mere- 
lv to confirm, but to develop. The Wilhelmstrasse is deservedly 
famous for its ability to recognize facts. It will, therefore, know 
how to appreciate the significance of this fact—that Great Britain 
and France stand to-day closer together in sympathy and in a 
recognition of the identity of their political interests than at any 
moment since the Crimean war. It will also know how to give 
due weight to this further fact—that Italy has refused to imperil 
the present cordiality of her relations with France by so much as a 
single word of approval for the Kaiser’s venture in Morocco. His 
attempt to marshal the Sultan of Morocco against the Third Re- 
public is the first act of deliberate unfriendliness committed against 
France during the present Kaiser’s reign. There are those who 
believe it portends something yet more serious. It certainly proves 
that the breakdown of Russia has given to German diplomacy a 
new range and freedom, of which the fullest advantage is to be 
taken. But it also proves that one of the Kaiser’s most cherished 
ambitions—that of setting England at odds with France—is doomed 
to failure. One cannot, therefore, say that he has benefited either 
in Morocco or in Europe by his latest exploit. 
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My New Ship for the Arctic 


By Commander R. E. Peary, U.S.N. 





ARLY in July I plan to 

start on my fifth arctic 

voyage, when [shall at- 

tempt to reach the north 

pole, taking the so-called 
“ American,” or Smith Sound, route. 
Establishing a coal-depot at Etah 
and a subbase of provisions at 
Cape Sabine, on Smith Sound, 1 
shall proceed to navigate the 
stretch of ice north of Cape Sabine. 
{ hope to reach the northern shore 
of Grant Land early in September, 
winter there with my ship, and 
early in February begin the sledge 
journey to the pole. 

The launching of the Roosevelt, 
the new ship of the Peary Arctic 
Club, in which I shall sail for the 
aretic, was an event which, if the 
objects for which she was built are 
aitained, will be a notable one. 
When the binding timbers’ which 
held the ship on the ways were sev- 
ered by saws, Mrs. Peary smashed 
a bottle of champagne, bedded in a 
block of ice, against her stem and 
christened her Roosevelt, and she 
slid slowly and evenly into the wa- 
ter, and her unusual weight and 
fine lines gave her an impetus which 
earried her across the narrow chan- 
nel of the Penobscot at this point 
and ploughed her steel - cased hull 
some yards into the mud-flats on 
the opposite bank. As soon, how- 
ever, as the tow-line of the attend- 
ing tug tightened on her, she moved 
off without resistance, and was then 
guided to a pier, where prepara- 
tions were made for her trip to 








but a summing up of the points in 
which she difters specifically from 
other arctic ships has not perhaps 
been attempted. 

First and foremost, she will be a 
powerful steamer, carrying all the 
engine power which the size of her 
hull will contain. All previous 
arctie ships have been sailing-ships, 
with only accessory or auxiliary 
steam power. The sail power of the 
new steamer will be auxiliary only. 

Second, she is the first purely 
fore-and-aft-rigged vessel yet built 
for arctic work. None of the oth- 
ers have been able to get away en- 
tirely from the old-time square rig. 
Her rig will be three-masted 
schooner, and her sail area about 
three-fourths of the sai] area of 
the typical Maine schooner of the 
same size of hull. In hull model 
the ship differs from other arctic 
ships in the following points: 

First, the rake of her stem is 
much more pronounced than in any 
previous ship of her class. Her 


bows are more wedge-shaped. This 
increase in the rake of the stem not 
only makes her more effective as an 
ice-breaker, but is necessitated by 
her unusual engine power, the in- 
cline of the stem acting as a buffer 
to her impact against the ice. 

The pronounced wedge shape has 
been given to her bows because the 
greater portion of her work will be 
that of slowly and _ laboriously 
squeezing her way through and be- 
tween fields and fragments of heavy 
ice, and the sharper her bow the 








Portland. 
This ship has already been de- 
scribed more or less frequently, 





more effective will be her engine 


A recent Photograph of Commander and Mrs. Peary power. 


forefoot is more rounding, and her’ 



























































The Launching of Peary’s Ship, the “ Roosevelt,’ at Bucks- 
port, Maine 


Another peculiarity of her build is the raking stern- post, a 
feature which has not appeared in any previous arctic ship. The 
object of this is twofold. First, to deflect ice pressures more read- 
ily from her stern; and, second, by shortening the vessel’s keel, to 
make her handle more easily while turning and twisting among 
the ice-floes. The full meaning of her raking stem and bow will 
be understood, by any one conversant with ships, from the figures 
of her length, which are, 182 feet on deck, 168 feet on the water- 
line, and 143 feet on the keel. 

Her run is quite full, and the propeller-post at its upper part 
wide, the object of this being to keep heavy ice passing along her 
sides from running in against the prepeller blades as soon as the 
midship section is passed. If high speed were a desideratum, these 
features would be objections, but they are not sufficiently pro- 
nounced to affect her speed under sail, nor to affect her speed un- 
der steam within moderate limits, say up to ten knots; and, as 
a matter of fact, it is not speed, but power, that has been the 
great desideratum in this ship. 

To secure this the propeller is of a special design, with blades 
of unusual area, intended to develop an enormous pushing power 
when the ship is forcing her way slowly and laboriously through 
moving fields of heavy ice; and her shaft is of forged steel twelve 
inches in diameter. All ships built especially for arctic work 
have been fitted with a lifting rudder. In the new ship the de- 
tails of this device are, however, different from previous ones, 
leaving the stern-post, when the rudder is lifted, smooth and free 
from any projections. 

It is believed these details will result in greater strength, se- 
curity, and rapidity in lifting the rudder out of threatened danger. 

Another general point in the shape of the hull is that the bear- 
ings, as a seaman would say, are high—in other words, the carry- 
ing capacity of the ship is not low in her bilges. 





A View of the Deck of the * Roosevelt ” 


Special features of her actual construction which tend to un- 
usual strength are that her frames are made in three parts, in- 
stead of two, as is the usual custom. Also both her ceiling and her 
outside planking are edge-bolted from plank-sheer to garboard- 
strake and from stem to stern. ‘This double edge-bolting, with the 
unusual number of through bolts which bind the outside planking 
to the ceiling, makes her sides practically one continuous homo- 
geneous mass. 

Her lower, or tween, deck beams, instead of following the sheer 
of the deck, are put in horizontally—that is, on a water-line, so 
that when the ship is in trim they are all just below the water- 
line, where the greatest pressure comes. 

The official dimensions of the ship, as actually constructed and 
launched, are: Length over all, 182 feet; breadth over all, 3514 
feet; depth, 16 1-5 feet: mean draught, 16 feet; gross tonnage, 614. 
Her displacement will be about 1500 tons. 

On the same day as the launching the ship started in tow to 
Portland, where her machinery has been built, and the installation 
of the machinery began the following day. 

It is hoped that rapid work will be done in getting the ma- 
chinery in commission, and that the trial trips will take place in 
May. 

It is to be borne in mind that this ship is not the Peary ship, 
but the ship of the Peary Arctic Club, and that she is afloat to- 
day is due to the broad faith and courage of the president of the 
club, Morris K. Jesup, who, last summer, when the funds of the 
club were insufficient to pay for the ship, personally signed the 
contract and guaranteed the payments. 

Spurred by his splendid example, others have come forward, and 
the funds for the completion and equipment of the ship are as- 
sured. But funds for the current expenses of the expedition (some 
$30,000) have yet to be raised. 


Aspects of Recent Science 


T was recently announced that Mr. Richard Strutt, son of 
Lord Rayleigh, had invented a clock that will run for two 
thousand years. The invention is based on the fact that 
radiations from the strange new chemical, radium, have 
power to electrify metals with which they come in contact. 
Two pieces of gold-leaf joined at one end, and suspended in the 
presence of a small quantity of radium, gradually become electri- 
fied, and spread apart through mutual repulsion until they touch 
the walls of the receiving vessel, when they discharge the elec- 
tricity and fall back, only to repeat the process again and again. 
Obviously such a mechanism would continue to operate until the 
material of which it is composed is worn out, or until its radium 
rays are exhausted. According to the rough estimates thus far 
attained, a quantity of radium would require at least two thousand 
years to exhaust its substance through radiation; hence, it being 
assumed that the other portions of the mechanism can be made 
sufficiently durable, the ceaseless rise and fall of the gold-leaf would 
continue with absolute regularity for at least two thousand years. 
It is said that Sir William Ramsay has declared that a practical 
clock can be constructed with this motive power. 
Such a mechanism as this, in its present stage, is obviously 
only a laboratory toy, but it suggests interesting possibilities. 
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By Dr. Henry Smith Williams 


Such a clock is an engine in miniature. Supplied with its quantity 
of practically inexhaustible fuel, it sets to work and becomes for 
all practical purposes a perpetual-motion machine. Now perpetual- 
motion machines have been tabooed for a great many years among 
all practical mechanicians. The French Academy long since re- 
fused to accept further papers on the subject, and patent offices have 
been led, seemingly with much justice, to look upon the inventor 
of an alleged: perpetual-motion machine as a crank whose claims 
were not even to be considered. Yet who, in the light of the ex- 
periment just mentioned, dare assert that the time may not come 
in the relatively near future when machines of considerable power 
will be in operation which will fully meet all the expectations 
of the old-time searcher after perpetual motion? All that is neces- 
sary, apparently, is that some large supply of radium in a rela- 
tively pure state should be discovered. True, we have no present 
proof that such a supply exists anywhere in the earth’s crust, 
but it is at least a supposable case that such a supply does exist; 
or, on the other hand, that some cheap method of extracting the 
element from its surroundings should be discovered. In either case, 
it is conceivable that the radium perpetual-motion machine might 
become a commercial verity. And a favorite creed of science, 
which declared any form of perpetual-motion machine to be a 


















































mechanical impossibility, would have gone the way of other creeds. 
Indeed, it may be said that Mr. Strutt’s invention, even as it stands 
to-day, has effected this. 

This is by no means the only scientific doctrine that has been 
threatened by the new radioactive substances. Indeed, it looked for 
a time as if radium and its fellows were likely to set the whole 
hierarchy of scientific creeds topsyturvy. Thus, when it was dis- 
covered that a quantity of radium maintained a constantly higher 
temperature than its surrounding medium, the fact seemed to 
threaten one of the most fundamental of all scientific doctrines— 
that of the conservation of energy. No fact established by nine- 
teenth-century science had seemed more secure than the fact that 
energy can neither be created nor destroyed, but only transformed. 
No substance, for example, in the previous experience of the 
physicists, could become warm except as it received heat from 
another substance or substances, which latter in giving out this 
heat became cooler. But, lo and behold! here is this strange sub- 
stance radium giving out heat perpetually, yet, paradoxically 
enough, getting no cooler. Here was an anomaly most decidedly 
calling for an explanation. And, to be sure, explanations were soon 
forthcoming. One of these suggests that the radium atom contains 
a relatively immense store of potential energy, and that bombard- 
ment of its particles—which perhaps are whirling in a planetary 
system—results in transforming a portion of this energy into 
heat. The other explanation suggests that there may be some 
unknown form of energy traversing the universe which the radium 
atom absorbs. Now it must be admitted that either one of these 
explanations is consistent with the doctrine of the conservation 
of energy. More than likely one or the other of them is right. 
Yet the fact remains that both are theoretical explanations, in- 
vented in defence of an old scientific creed. 


Miracles of Modern Science 

An even more startling suggestion hinges round the fact that 
radioactive substances are gradually giving off streams of particles 
of their own substance, which hurtle off into space in right lines 
with something like the speed of light. Just what this perpetual 
bombardment means is not yet altogether clear, but, as it seems to 
be perpetual, there is at least a possibility that it may continue 
until the entire substance of the atom is gradually dissipated. The 
particles themselves, it should perhaps be explained, are very much 
smaller than atoms—a thousand times smaller than a hydrogen 
atom,in the case of one kind of rays. Such particles of these, having 
no direct appreciable effect upon any human organ of sense, cannot 
properly be said to represent matter in the old conception of that 
word. The disruption of the radium atom, therefore, if the bom- 
bardment continues to the extent of actual destruction of the atom, 
does violence to the established scientific law of the conservation 
of matter. Nineteenth-century physics had seemed to make it 
clear that no particle of matter can be created or destroyed. Yet 
here it would appear, if we may trust the new evidence, that 
matter is being perpetually destroyed. And inasmuch as the evi- 
dence seems at least to suggest that radioactivity in one degree 
or another is perhaps the property of all matter, the altogether 
startling fact is suggested that possibly all the matter of which 
we have knowledge is in a state of actual disruption, and will 
ultimately be dissipated, leaving not a wraith behind. 


Can Gravitation be Overcome? 

And this fact carries with it the collateral idea that along with 
such dissipation of matter the great doctrine of the universality 
of gravitation must pass from the scene. The radium particles 
dashing off into space in all directions seem to bid defiance to 
gravitation. So far as the evidence goes, there seems no reason 
to doubt that particles flying out from a radium atom really move 
in right lines, and that such of them as are directed away from 
the earth will pass on in due course beyond the very bounds of our 
universe. If such is the case these particles are for all practical 
purposes bidding defiance to the law of gravitation. And if it 
be true that all substances are radioactive, then, to the extent of 
their radioactivity, all substances obey a law of dissipation of 
matter which is even more profound than the law of gravitation. 
In other words, while every measurable particle of atom in the uni- 
verse is being pulled in obedience to the law of gravitation toward 
every other particle, the seemingly inexorable law of attraction is 
being defied by the particles that make up the very substance of 
the matter in question. While materially drawn together they 
are subtly flying asunder; and should the suspected general preva- 
lence of radioactivity prove true, the law of dissipation of parti- 
cles through radiation must ultimately annul the supposedly cen- 
tral law of gravitation. 

Yet another iconoclastic feat must be credited to our strange 
element radium. Nineteenth-century chemistry seemed to demon- 
strate that all the substances that make up the earth may be re- 
duced to a comparatively small number of elements, and that no 
one of these elements. can change places with another. Thus, for 
example, gold is such an element, silver another, iron another, 
mercury, oxygen, and hydrogen yet others; some seventy-odd such 
elements being known to modern science, and the existence of a few 
others being suspected. The chemist can perform strange feats with 
these elements, compounding them in a really marvellous way. He 
ean, for example, take a substance (sodium) which if thrown into 
water will burst into flame, and by combining it with a vio- 
lently active gas (chlorine) produce so mild and harmless a com- 
pound as sodium chloride, or common salt. Again, he can com- 
bine two gases to produce the familiar liquid water; or, con- 
trariwise, can dissociate water, and produce the elementary gases 
oxygen and hydrogen. But all his analyses bring him finally to a 
stage beyond which he cannot pass. Do what he will, for exam- 
ple, with the oxygen atom or the hydrogen atom, he cannot destroy 
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or even alter it. Water is a very different-seeming thing from 
either oxygen or hydrogen gas, but the chemist can easily prove 
by dissociating: water that the original numbers of oxygen and 
hydrogen atoms are contained in it; by no process known to him 
can he increase or decrease these numbers. 

Millions of experiments having corroborated this idea of the 
fixity of the atom, it became a stock doctrine of science that the 
atom is what Maxwell called a “ manufactured particle ”’—ele- 
mentary, primordial, non-transmutable, indestructible. But now 
come the experimenters with the émanations from radium proving 
—or seeming to prove—that such emanations actually become trans- 
formed into another substance—helium. It appears that such 
transformation is going on perpetually in the case of the radium 
emanations; one substance, which meets all the other tests of the 
element, being transformed into another substance which equally 
meets all these tests. Now obviously what occurs ‘in the case of 
one element must be supposed to be possible in the case of others— 
given the right conditions. The doctrine of the non-transmutability 
of elements, therefore, meets its Waterloo, and the opposite doctrine 
takes its place. 


A Revival of Old Beliefs 

And the practical meaning of this is that the old dream of the 
alchemist, which was stock doctrine of science throughout the mid- 
dle ages, but which latter-day science overthrew and banished, 
becomes again a sober, scientific creed. Here, then, we have an 
illustration, not merely of the overthrow of one scientific creed, 
but of the resuscitation of an abandoned one. The man who in 
recent generations has hoped, for example, to make gold out of 
baser metals has been chargeable with scientific heresy; and now 
this heresy promises to become as much a stock doctrine of science 
as the same idea was in the middle ages. True, we are a long 
way yet from achieving the goal of the alchemist; but this newest 
discovery of science seems to prove that the thing is not impos- 
sible. Who, then, shall doubt that some day the feat will be 
achieved ? 

A bewildering unsettling of scientific dogmas would thus seem 
to have been performed by the marvellous new radioactive ele- 
ments. But their feats, after all, are only comparable to those 
that have all along marked the progress of science. It is but a 
few years, for example, since the Roentgen ray revolutionized our 
conceptions of the permeability of matter to ether vibrations, 
making familiar such miracles as seeing through a door or through 
the human body. If we were to go back farther into the past 
we should find that one scientific creed after another has been over- 
thrown in no less revolutionary manner. Indeed, the scientific 
creeds are forever changing with the advances of knowledge. 
The scientific heresies of to-day become the orthodox scientific 
creeds of to-morrow. The orthodox belief of yesterday is the super- 
stition of to-day. Nor can we doubt that some of the scientific 
creeds of to-day will be the superstitions of to-morrow. 


Radium and Perpetual Motion 

And yet we should greatly err were we to let these facts lead 
us to total scientific infidelity. After all, in the closer analysis, 
things are not so chaotic as they seem. We must not forget that 
in each of the cases suggested, where the old creed has been over- 
thrown a new and stabler one has taken its place. And, indeed, 
it has more than once happened that the seeming overthrow of a 
doctrine was, after all, only seeming. For example, the perpetual- 
motion machine, to which reference was made above, is, as a mo- 
ment’s thought will show, not truly perpetual. For the purposes 
of actual use, should the new device be developed to commercial 
proportions, it solves the problem with which experimenters have 
been forever striving. But in the larger analysis it would violate 
no established mechanical principle. Even though it ran for two 
thousand years, it would stop so soon as its supply of radium fuel 
was exhausted, just as surely as the steam-engine stops when the 
coal beneath its boiler is burned out. All that the new invention 
amounts to is the application of a new kind of fuel. Moreover, 
it may be added that to secure a particle of that fuel requires 
the expenditure of vastly more energy than would suffice to keep 
the radium clock in motion, if applied through old-fashioned chan- 
nels, for many more than two thousand years. In other words, 
the radium clock is a perpetual-motion machine in precisely the 
same sense in which the dynamos at Niagara, fed by the un- 
ceasing waters, are perpetual-motion machines—and in no other 
sense. In the last analysis, then, there is nothing revolutionary, 
nothing iconoclastic, in this seemingly automatic clock. The con- 
templation of it suggests rather a profounder confidence in the 
operation of established natural laws. —: 

Again, suppose it should prove true that all matter is in some 
measure radioactive, and that particles of every substance are be- 
ing gradually dissipated into space—even this supposition does 
not imply in the last analysis such revolutionary things as might 
at first sight appear. For, after all, these particles, infinitesimally 
small though they be, are, in a sense, material substances. Their 
effects may be made visible when they bombard a sensitized screen. 
They have mass, substance. At most, therefore, they force us to 
extend our definition of matter. 

But, it may be added, even were experiment to show the actual 
destruction of the corpuscles themselves—and there are suggestions 
of such destruction in other phenomena which we must not now 
consider—here again there would be nothing very startling in the 
revelation. The indestructibility of matter is not so much a sci- 
entific induction as it is a metaphysical preconception. Should 
experiment show that under certain conditions matter can be de- 
stroyed, the observation will only extend the bounds of our knowl- 
edge, it will in no wise threaten the stability of the scientific 
structure that lies within these bounds. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Morton Serviss, a young scientist from New York, is_ travelling 
through the mountains in the Far West, and meets Viola Lambert, a 
girl of remarkable beauty, who is living with her parents in the mining- 
town of Colorow. Serviss realizes that she is under the influence 
of some strange, mysterious power. He calls in the evening and is 
introduced to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, a local preacher. Clarke draws 
Serviss into a discussion of spiritism, and the latter finds that the 

reacher is a_ believer and that the gir! and her mother are spiritual- 
sts. He surmises that Clarke is using Viola as a subject for his occult 
experiments, and calls on the minister to learn more of his feeling 
toward the girl, which he suspects is not wholly disinterested. Clarke 
resents his inquiries, and Serviss leaves, convinced that his suspicions 
are well founded. From Dr. Britt, a visiting physician, Serviss learns 
more of Viola’s powers, and of her history. He concludes that she must 
be a deceiver, and leaves for the East. Clarke, who has discovered that 
he is able, through the mediumistic powers of Viola, to hold communion 
with the spirit of his dead wife, becomes convinced that the girl has 
a wonderful mission in life—to reveal, through her psychic gifts, the 
reality of the spiritual world. At the same time he has fallen in love 
with her, asks her to be his wife, and is refused. Serviss returns to his 
work in the New York medical school. He learns from Dr. Britt that 
the Lamberts are stopping in New York with a millionaire spiritualist, 
Simeon Pratt, who has taken a keen interest in Viola, and that Clarke 
has come with them to exploit the girl as a medium. Serviss tells 
his sister Kate, with whom he lives, about the Lamberts; she decides 
to call on them, convinced that her brother is in love with Viola. Kate 
persuades Dr. Britt to take her to call on the Lamberts, at Pratt's 
house, and, while there, they witness a partial demonstration of Viola’s 
powers—the receipt of a communication from her grandfather. Viola 
complains that she detests the life which she is forced to lead, and 
Kate resolves to bring about her release. She tells her brother of 
her experience; and Serviss, upon learning that Clarke is about to 
submit Viola to a public test of her powers, determines to interfere 
in her _ behalf. Kate invites Viola, her mother, Clarke, and a 
noted scientist to dinner. After dinner a séance is arranged to test 
Viola’s powers. After every precaution has been taken to pre- 
vent deception on the part of the medium, Viola goes into a trance. 
Mysterious manifestations take place, and are witnessed by the company. 
At the close of the séance, which the investigators find themselves 
unable to explain, Viola, her mother, and Clarke return to Pratt’s 
house, where Viola, conscious of her growing dependence upon Serviss, 
again rebels against her exploitation by Clarke and Pratt, and declares 
her determination to leave the house on the following day. Meanwhile, 
Serviss, who has summoned Viola's stepfather by telegraph, hears from 
Lambert that he is on his way East. Serviss meets him at the Grand 
Central Station, prepared to urge him to free Viola from the influ- 
ence toClarke. Serviss outlines the situation to him, after which Lambert, 
accompanied by Serviss and his sister, go to Pratt’s house, where the miner 
insists that his wife and stepdaughter come away with him, after threaten- 
ing to kill Pratt if he attempts publicly to malign Viola or Mrs. Lambert. 
Lambert, his wife, and stepdaughter then go with Serviss and his sister to 
their apartment, where Serviss tells Lambert that he thinks he can restore 
Viola to a normal condition. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE MOTHER’S FAITH 


RS. LAMBERT entered timidly, her gentle face sadder 
and its lip-line firmer than he had ever seen it. It was 
evident that the experiences of the last few days had 
touched her and shaken her. 

Up to this time Morton had considered her as a genial 
but rather negative personality, a soul naturally subordinate to 
others, but she now rose to an importance in his life which made 
her real self of the highest significance. His first glance was one 
ot sincerest admiration. Decubtless she had once been as slender 
and quite as tall as her daughter, and though increasing age and 
weight had combined to rob her of height and grace, she was, 
nevertheless, still a distinctly commanding figure. Her head was 
nobly fashioned, her eyes a candid blue, and her glance clear and 
unworn in its appeal. 

Altogether he could not but acknowledge in her a mother of 
which no man need be ashamed, and in this spirit he met her and 
invited her to a seat. “Mr. Lambert and I have been talking of 
the mountains to-day,” he began. “I wish we were on our way 
out there this moment, for I am tired of the city.” 

She brightened under his smile. “I wouldn’t mind going home 
at once, but I know Viola would be disappointed. She has seen 
so little of the city, and then Mr. Clarke—” She broke off in 
some confusion, as if in sudden recollection of the chasm which 
had opened between the young clergyman and her daughter. 

He seized upon this allusion to say: “1 did not think of in- 





cluding Mr. Clarke, Mrs. Lambert. I think you and your daughter 
have both had too much of him. I do not doubt his sincerity, but | 
am quite certain that he was leading you both into an abyss. | 
hope you will make the most of this chance to free yourself from 
his influence. I quite stand with your husband in that resolu- 
tion.” 

Her face grew cold again. ‘“ As to that I must wait for further 
illumination. These last few hours have been so disturbed we are 
quite cut off from our guides.” 

“You depend upon them—they are very real to you, are they 
not?” He spoke musingly. 

“ They are just as real to me as you are—or any one.’ 

“Did you not doubt their wisdom to-day?” 

She drew herself up. “ Why should I?” 

“They knew nothing of your husband’s coming?” 

“Oh yes, they did, only they couldn’t communicate on account 
of Viola’s mental condition.” Then, with unshakable conviction, 
she added, “If I doubted them I should doubt everything.” 

“Tam sorry to trouble you. I am not one to needlessly destroy 
a comforting faith, and yet I confess I thought the time had come 
to invoke your husband’s aid. It was ip that spirit I sent the 
telegram.” 

“T am very glad you did, although I had no fear. I knew 
my father would find the right way when the time came. Let 
me tell you, sir,” she replied, expanding in the warmth of his 
interest, “ before these revelations came to me I had no real 
faith in God or heaven. The world beyond the grave was dark 
and cold. It seemed to me as if my little boy and my husband 
were in the cruel, wet ground. I couldn’t feel that they had gone 
to Christ. But now the tomb is but a portal to the light. The 
spirit-plane is as real as the earth-plane, and filled with joyous 
souls. I can hear them sing sometimes when I hold Viola’s hand, 
and the sound is very beautiful and very comforting.” 

“T can understand that,’ he answered, but quietly, critically, 
still studying her face. “It has a warmer charm than any other 
religion I know.” 

She went on, eagerly: “I wish you could come to believe. Your 
sister said your mother and your uncle spoke last night. Why 
can’t you accept the faith?” 

The young philosopher gained, as she spoke, a new conception 
of her character, and chilled with a growing sense of the difficult 
and ungracious task which lay before him. He began to per- 
ceive that her awe of him had kept her silent, thus concealing 
from him the spirit of the evangelist which he now saw she pos- 
sessed. She counted more largely in Viola’s development than 
he had hitherto granted. Her faith was solidly based on years of 
experience, and was not to be easily moved. As she went on he 
perceived that her daughter’s mediumship was much more than 
a theory in her thought; it was a fact, and a daily, almost an 
hourly, necessity. He lost his last suspicion of her, and caught a 
glimpse of the larger aspect of her relationship to his future. 
She was deceived, of course, but she was honest in every fibre. 
He could not accuse her of the slightest deceit or falsification. 

In her lame way she tried to argue the question, quoting the 
platitudes of the “ inspirational speakers,” as well as the pompous 
phrases of her spirit-father, while he listened courteously. 

When she paused, he said, gravely: “ My dear Mrs. Lambert, I 
can’t leave you in any doubt of my position. I cannot for a 
single instant accept what happened last night as the manifesta- 
tion of the disembodied. I cannot think that the phenomena 
exist—I must rather think they were performed by Clarke or my 
sister or Weissmann in joke.” She looked at him with an ex- 
pression of horror, of incredulity, and he went on, quickly: “ Even 
if I admitted the fact of direct writing or the movement of the 
horn, I should not by any means be driven to accept your spirit- 
hypothesis. There are men, and very great investigators, who 
would say that your daughter’s trances and all phenomena con- 
nected therewith were pathologic, explainable on the grounds of 
some obscure neural derangement. I do not say this is the 
case, but I do say that if she persists in these practices she will 
lose control of her mental faculties. I have had a consultation 
to-day with Dr. Tolman, a man who makes a specialty of such 
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cases, and when T had laid the whole matter before him, he and Dr. 
Weissmann both advised the immediate stopping of these trances.” 

“We can’t do that. They come from the other side. My father 
induces the trance, and it is entirely in his hands.” 

He fixed a keen look upon her. “ Did it ever occur to you that 
the words of your ‘ guides’ were, in reality, but a reflex of the 
wishes of Pratt or Clarke?” 

“ How could that be when ‘ they’ came to me long before I knew 
even Anthony?” 

“But was not the advice of a different quality at that time? 
Maybe your father yields to the will of living people when they 
are strong enough.” 

“Oh no, quite the contrary. He opposes Mr. Clarke often. 
Sometimes he opposes us all.” 

“T am perfectly sure that the voices that spoke to us last night 
were a subtle delusion, an emanation from us in some form—or the 
work of a joker. My reason repels them as spirits.” 

She smiled a little. “I think you scientific people go a long 
way round to explain a very simple thing. I’ve read some of the 
explanations of the way in which you think these phenomena come, 
but they are harder to understand than the thing itself. My 
father, my husband, and my little son are alive. I know that. 
No one can destroy that faith in me.” 

“T do not wish to destroy that faith—only so far as it seems 
to threaten your daughter.” 

*I am perfectly sure they know better what we should do 
than any one on the earth-plane. I cannot see why you people 
oppose the idea of the spirit-world when it is so beautiful and 
could fill the world with hope. The Bible teaches it when you 
read it right. It is full of references to spirits. Did not Christ 
rise from the dead and manifest to His disciples?” 

“ And did He not cast out devils?” 

She was momentarily at a loss, but soon recovered. “ But if 
you admit there are evil spirits—” 

“But I don’t. I said that merely to show you that a sceptic 
can quote Scripture to his purpose. There is no place in my phi- 
losophy for the supernatural.” 

“That is what we believe,” she eagerly responded. “I used 
to be frightened by the things that happened to Viola, but now I 
know they are natural, just as natural as anything else. My 
loved ones are not far away, they are very near, but, oh, so in- 
tangible. If I could only touch them!” In this was the ery of 
her soul. She deeply sighed. “I am growing old, and that means 
I live in the past more and more. When Waltie comes I can im- 
agine myself as I was when we first went to the mountains. 
Robert means more and more to me, and all fear of ‘the change’ 
is gone. Really, if it were not for Viola I would like to go over 
to the other side to-night. The spirit-plane seems so much more 
care-free and bright. ‘This life is but a preparatory school at 
best.” 

“That is all wrong,’ he decisively replied. “Very wrong. 
Even if your idea of the other world were right, you should not 
abandon your hold on this till your work was done. <A general 
condition of mind like yours would stop all invention, all dis- 
covery, and especially all philanthropy. In fact, the only philan- 
thropy would be murder. To end man’s suffering here would be 
a duty. War would be a blessing, and disease a rescue. No, no. 
You must not talk like that.” 

“Oh, I'm not really thinking of going. I feel that I must stay 
a little while longer to see Viola settled in life.” 

“What do you mean by that? Do you mean married and 
happy, or do you mean given over entirely to the trance?” 

“ | suppose she ought to marry—she is very unhappy as she is.” 

He bent towards her. “ Now, this is what I especially wanted 
to see you about. I am about to ask your daughter to put her- 
self into my hands, and [I hope you will consent.” 

“IT shall be glad to have you take charge of her, professor, 
and father, | know, is anxious to have you head the committee.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that! I mean something much more inti- 
mate, much more important.” This brought him face to face with 
himself and the decision over which he had agonized for so long, 
and for an instant he hesitated, then took the plunge bravely. 
“I love your daughter, Mrs. Lambert, and I want your permission 
to tell her so.” 

She drew back into her chair with a gasp of surprise and a look 
of alarm. 

“Oh, I didn’t understand! I thought you meant—I don’t 
know—I—” She was utterly at a loss for words, but he under- 
stood her. 

“Your hesitation is not flattering to me. I hope you don’t 
absolutely distrust me.” 

Her embarrassment was pitiful. ‘Oh no, indeed! But you are 
a sceptic. You don’t believe in us—in her.” 

“Oh yes, I do!” 

* And, besides, she has been promised for two years to Tony— 
Mr. Clarke.” 

He grew a little hard at mention of Clarke’s name. “ But she 
fears and hates Clarke. She has broken with him. She told my 
sister she was done with him forever.” 

She flew to Clarke’s defence. ‘* That was only a mood, a lovers’ 
quarrel. He was all upset by Pratt and—and other things. I 
will not allow her to desert him when he is in trouble. He has 
been so much to us. He is a noble character.” 

“ All this is very disturbing to me,” he answered, more humor- 
ously than he felt. ‘“ But, nevertheless, I also claim to be a noble 
character.” 

She began once more to realize his place in the world and his 
kindness to Viola. ‘I know that, professor. I mean I realize the 
honor you do her and me, but she is not like other girls. She 
is set aside to do God’s work, and ought not to marry at all. That 
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is why the ‘guides’ have given her to Anthony; hie, too, is con- 
secrated.” 

“Dear Mrs. Lambert, you shcck me when you say such things. 
I don’t believe it is your daughter’s duty to convert people to a 
belief in immortality. I don’t believe in teaching men and women 
to depend upon an unseen world for guidance; and especially do 
I denounce any faith which makes this life less important than 
some other just beyond. I love this life, and do not intend to 
trouble myself about what lies beyond the grave. That is really 
not my concern. To regard this world’as a vale of tears leading 
to a shining heaven is a species of medievalism from which I 
revolt.” 

She caught this up. “ That is just the reason why Viola would 
be unhappy with a sceptic.” 

“ But I am not a sceptic. I have the greatest faith. I am cer- 
tain I can make her happy here and now. You surely would not 
permit her to go back to Anthony Clarke?” 

She was troubled and confused. ‘I don’t know. Perhaps it 
would be best, after all. A great deal of her ‘ power’ comes from 
him ”—she brightene1—* but I will leave all that to father.” 

Again he leaned to her with intense earnestness. ‘ You must 
not do that. Unless you deny the value of all life here on the 
earth, you are an unnatural mother to devote your child to 
such a career as Clarke holds out to her. I love your daughter 
because she is a beautiful girl, a charming personality, and I am 
able to give her security and comfort. I will be perfectly frank 
with you. I think these trances have been fastened upon her by 
those about her, and if she consents to come to me I shall stop 
them forever. My aim will be to delude her into thinking life 
with me of more value than the highest eminence as a ‘ medium.’ 
Now, if this seems treason to you, I cannot soften it. I want you 
to fully understand my position. My schooling has been all in 
the exact sciences, and what skill I possess I am using to make 
the world a healthier and happier place to live in. Your way of 
life (and Clarke’s philosophy of life) seems to me weak and 
morbid, and your treatment of your daughter mistakenly cruel. I 
intend to take her out of it, if I can. And, furthermore, dear lady, 
if you withhold your consent, which I profoundly hope you will 
not, I must proceed without it. If she comes to me, she ceases 
to be a psychic. If I can prevent it, she will never sit again.” 

The mother sat as if stunned by the weight of his will, the 
rush of his words, the decision of his glance. She fully under- 
stood the situation. She knew that Viola already leaned upon 
and trusted this man more than any other being in the world, 
and knowing this, she felt the full force of the tragic situation. 
It was not a question of a temporary separation, that she foresaw 
as by some prophetic vision. Her baby, her clinging, loving 
girl-child, was about to pass from her arms forever, carrying with 
her, all interest in life and all means of communication with her 
dead. In her she lost daughter, father, husband, and son—and 
all the blessed music of the happy multitudes of those on the spirit- 
plane. It was as if the shining pathway to the world of light 
were about to be closed to her forever, closed and barred by the 
hand of this implacable young lover, and with a sudden, most 
lamentable ery she sobbed forth: “Oh, I can’t consent! I can’t 
bear it!” 

The sight of that placid, motherly face breaking into lines of 
anguish, while the gray old head bowed in weakness, completely 
unmanned the self-centred young scientist, and bending above her, 
he tenderly pleaded. 

“Dear Mrs. Lambert, you wring my heart with your weeping. 
Don’t ery, I beg of you. I didn’t intend to be harsh. I only in- 
tended to be honest with you. I wish you would trust me. Let 
me be a son to you. Even if Viola does not care for me as I 
hope she does, I can help you, and even if she consents to my 
treatment, the separation will only be for a few months or a 
year.” 

“You would take my hope from me. You would rob me!” 
She challenged him with white and distorted face. “You are 
hard and cruel, and I wili not give her up. I know her nature. 
She is necessary to the spirit-world, and you have no right to de- 
stroy her power.” 

“T am sorry if I seemed to attack your faith. It has many 
beautiful things inwoven with its morbidities. I would believe 
it if I could, but I can’t, and in my present state of mind I 
can only repeat that, however painful it may be to you, I see 
no other way to save your daughter from insanity. Yes, my 
dear Mrs. Lambert, the case is quite as desperate as that, to my 
thinking, and as I am beginning to centre my life in her also, 
you will see that I am quite as deeply concerned as any one. She 
has reached a danger-point. She must not go on in this way 
another month.” 

Again those lines of serene obstinacy came back into her face, 
and the gentle bigot looked from her eyes. ‘ You are all wrong. 
These trances are as natural as sleep. They rest her, do her 
good—father says so. He treats her from that side and is watch- 
ing over her. I admire you, Professor Serviss; I appreciate the 
honor you do me, but I cannot consent to have Viola go from me. 
I can’t endure the thought. If you believed in the spirit-world 
and the ‘ guides’ consented, I would be glad; but you don’t. You 
hate everything concerning our faith, and I am afraid of you. I 
wish my girl had never seen you.” She rose in a panic of growing 
alarm. “ Let me go to her!” 

He detained her gently. “Just a moment. Remember, I have 
not said a word of all this to her, and your alarm may be quite 
groundless. What do you fear if your ‘guides’ are so wise and 
powerful? Where is your proselyting zeal? Am I not worthy of 
being converted? Why not let Viola influence me towards your 
path?” 

She sank back into her chair bewildered by his tone, and he 
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went on: “ You considered Mr. Clarke a most important instru- 
ment for spreading the light, but I am egotistic enough to say 
that my conversion would mean more to your cause than fifty 
Clarkes. You forget also that your father was very anxious to 
have me brought into the circle. You recall that?” 

She faintly answered, “ Yes.” 

“ Well, then, let that count in my favor. You call me a sceptic, 
but I am really a slave to evidence. I will go wherever the evi- 
dence leads. I have no proof of the spirit-world, but I am of 
open mind. Can you ask any more of me than that? I have 
said that I intend to end Viola’s career as a psychic, if I can; 
but if I can’t, if the manifestations go on in spite of me, I will 
study them faithfully, glad of any revelation of a new world 
which they may bring. If you are so clear in your confidence, 
so certain of your faith, why not consent to let me speak to her? 
She may refuse to listen.” 

She rose again. “I can’t do that. I must not.” 

He offered his hand with a smile. ‘“ Your lack of confidence 
in me I forgive, for I think I understand your feeling. Do not 
be deceived; my suit does not end here. I intend, at the earliest 
moment, to win your daughter’s consent to my plan. There is 
only one thing I would like you to promise, and that is this: 
Don’t prejudice her against me. Let me speak to her first. Will 
you promise that?” 

She shook her head. “I must tell her, and we must sit for 
counsel.” 

“Well, then, wiil you promise to let me sit with you? Will 
you promise to put off that sitting till I can be present? It is 
only fair to me, as I am quite as vitally affected as any one in 
the result. Come! Will you promise?” 

She bowed her head in sign of consent and hastened towards 
the door. 

He stood aside to let her pass, pitying her because understand- 
ing her. “ And please don’t speak to her to-night. Let her live 
this evening as a joyous girl, undisturbed even by my ques- 
tion.” 

She went out fear-stricken by the power of his glance, the per- 
suasion of his voice. Her instinct at the moment was to take her 
child and flee, immuring herself far from those who would rob 
her of her only re- 
maining interest in 
the world. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


CLARKE SHADOWS THE 
FEAST 


Viota, looking up 
from a_ piece of 
antique jewelry which 
Kate was displaying, 
was startled by the 
sadness of her moth- 
er’s face, and direct- 
ed her next glance 
upon Morton, in the 
wish to discover the 
cause of her trouble. 
That the interview 
had been very grave 
and personal was evi- 
dent, and with a 
sense of having been 
the subject of dis- 
cussion, she rose to 
meet them. 

Kate did not permit 
any explanations, for 
dinner was waiting 
and time limited. 
“Go fetch Mr. Lam- 
bert, Morton; unless 
we want to be late at 
the play we must go 
out at once.” 

Morton was glad of 
the interruption, for 
he was eager to have 
his understanding 
with Viola before the 
mother could bring 
any adverse influence 
to bear upon her. As 
they went out into 
the dining-room, side 
by side, he found her 
nearness sweeter and 
more concerning than 
ever before; and with 
a realization of hav- 
ing ina very vital way 
staked his immediate 
future upon her word, 
he was unusually gay, 
masking his_persist- 
ent, deep-hid doubt 
in jocose remarks. 
Lambert seconded him 
with quiet humor, and 
together they caused 
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even the mother’s face to relax its troubied lines, while 
Viola, yielding to a sense of freedom and of youth, shook 
off all constraint, responding to Morton’s unspoken suggestion, 
thinking only of him and of the secure, bright world in which 
he dwelt (and in which he seemed so large and so handsome 
a figure), and in this confidence and comfort they came to the 
mixing of the salad, which Kate slangily explained to be Morton’s 
“particular stunt.” He had fully assembled his ingredients, and 
was about to approach the actual, delicate blending when the 
maid appeared at his elbow to say that he was wanted at the 
telephone. 

“Well, tell them to wait,” he replied, testily. “This is a very 
precise moment.” 

“T told them you were at dinner, sir, but they said it was im- 
portant.” 

He rose with a sigh. “I hope my ‘ whiff of garlic’ won’t settle 
into a steady breeze. Be patient a moment, kind people.” 

With mild wonder as to what the news might be, he took a seat 
at his desk and put the receiver to his ear. 

“Hello! Who is it?” 

A hurried, eager, almost breathless boyish voice responded, 
“Ts this Dr. Serviss?” 

phe) 

“Can you tell me where Miss Viola Lambert and her mother 
are?” 

“T cannot.” By which he meant he was not empowered to 
do so. 

“T was told they left Pratt’s house with you some time this 
afternoon.” 

“Have you inquired at the Courtleigh?” 

“No. I was so sure—” 

“Try either the Courtleigh or the Colorado,” replied Morton, in 
the tone of authority. 

The voice then asked, “Can you tell me where Clarke’s Brook- 
lyn relatives can be. found?” 

“T cannot. I know nothing whatever of Mr. Clarke’s family.” 

“T must find them. Clarke has committed suicide, and it is 
necessary to notify his friends and—” 

Morton’s brain blurred with the force of this blow. “ You 
don’t mean it! When 
did it happen?” 

“About an hour 
ago. We must find 
the Lamberts, and if 
you can give us any 
information—” 

“Who are you?” 

“Tm a representa- 
tive of The Recorder. 
Can I see you for a 
few minutes, Dr. Ser- 
viss?” 

“T am just start- 
ing for the theatre,” 
hurriedly answered 
Morton, his voice as 
casual as he could 
make it; “and I fear 
it is impossible.” 

“Tt is very im- 
portant, Dr. Serviss, 
for Pratt has told me 
that you know the 
Lamberts and _ all 
about their relation- 
ship to Clarke. If 
you— 

“Tt is quite impos- 
sible,” replied Mor- 
ton, with decision, and 
hung up the receiver. 
For a few moments 
he sat in deep 
thought, his mind 
leaping from point to 
point of this new com- 
plication. Ashe 
analyzed the  far- 
reaching conse- 
quences of this tragic 
and terrible deed he 
bitterly exclaimed : 
“ You’ve reached us 
now, Anthony Clarke! 
You have involved the 
woman you pretended 
to love and all her 
friends in a scream- 
ing sensation. Your 
name will be writ 
larger to-morrow than 
at any time during 
your whole life. You 
could not have hit 
upon a more effective 
revenge.” 

The situation grew 
each moment more 
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Recollections of Joseph Jefferson 





The following article was written by the late Laurence Hutton in November, 1898, when 


Jefferson was dangerously ill in New York. 


It was Jefferson’s own request that Mr. Hutton 


should write something of him in a “kindly way” to be published after his death.—Editor 


HE man who has amused and entertained millions of his 
fellow beings; who has made half the English - speaking 
world laugh and cry; who has given his fellow men many 
a moment of happy forgetfulness of care and of trial— 
has, surely, done as much for humanity as has the man who 

helped a blade of grass to grow where never was a blade before. 

Jefferson made me happy in more ways than one. In his art 
he touched and moved and pleased me. And his good-will and 
friendship I dearly prized. I remember one occasion when, un- 
wittingly, and quite unconsciously, he made me very happy in- 
deed. It was at a board meeting of The Players, early in the 
existence of that organization. Booth presided; Jefferson, Bar- 
rett, and Harry Edwards were sttiaii-Alnaies were giants in those 
days! Some unimportant motion was made, seconded—seconded, 
I think, by Jefferson himself—and was about to be put to vote 
without discussion, when I interrupted. I explained that I had been 
occupied, as secretary, with the recording of the previous motion 
and other minutes, and that I would like to say a word or two 
upon the subject; giving my simple, plain, matter-of-fact, practical 
reasons, as an officer of the club, why the matter, in the best in- 
terests of the club, should not, at that time, be determined or 
settled. Jefferson, after a moment of hesitation, said, “I think 
Laurence is right!” Booth saw the expression of my face, and 
cried, “ Look at the boy!”—our gatherings were always very in- 
formal—* Look at the boy; he is blushing like a girl!” And 
I was blushing like a girl, with pleasure, at the epithet. Jeffer- 
son, without thinking of it, had called me by my first name, and for 
the first time! It was a small matter to him. It was not a 
small matter to me. Never realizing it, perhaps, he had thought 
of me as “ Laurence,” and had so, in public, spoken of and to me! 
He was always to me “Mr. Jefferson.” To him I am glad to 
think that I always remained simply “ Laurence.” Other men, 
nearer my own age and my own size, have “ thee-and-thou’d ” 
me, and I have never been afraid to “ thou-and-thee ” them, as a 
matter of course. But it seems to me that, as a man of my years 
and of my mental stature, I received, in a social way, my patent 
of nobility when I was called familiarly by my first name by 
the man who was not only the dean of his own guild, but a deacon 
of mine! 

Jefferson had no little humor. It was happy and quaint. And 
it came trippingly from his brain and his tongue; often as a 
surprise, even to himself. In the spring of 1898 we spent one 
long, busy evening together, at The Players, attempting to label 
the vast collection of theatrical portraits which that institution 
contains. As Jefferson said, 
our own generation knows 


The remark, as a standard piece of attic scintillation, had lived 
in the club, and had been repeated and enjoyed for eight or more 
years. But Jefferson capped it in an instant; and with that droll 
twinkle of the eye which we all knew and all remember, he added, 
“ And he was in the first piece!” 

I chanced to sit immediately behind Jefferson, on the stage of 
the Garden Theatre in 1895, when the loving-cup was presented 
to him by his friends and fellow players. Just before he was 
about to rise and speak, in response to the enthusiastic greetings 
of the enormous audience, I discovered, sticking to his coat, a 
long, self-evident fragment of a whisk-broom, left there by some 
careless brusher. I attempted to remove it, when he felt the action, 
thought I had something to say to him, and turned around with 
an inquiring expression. I held up the object and said, “It is 
nothing, Mr. Jefferson; only a straw on your shoulder.” Imme- 
diately, with a half-merry, hali-frightened smile, he replied, “I 
feel as if I had a load of hay on my back.” 

He was never more happy or more tender or more humorous in 
his remarks than upon that occasion. He spoke beautifully and 
affectionately of Booth and of Florence, who were gone. He addressed 
Mr. Couldock and Mr. Stoddard before him, who were, with him, 
the only surviving members of the famous company of comedians 
at Laura Keene’s Theatre so many years ago. He paid a passing 
tribute to the memory of Forrest and of Davenport. He alluded 
to his own first appearance upon the stage, more than half a century 
before, and to the fact that Mrs. John Drew, who had witnessed 
the event, was, at that moment, on the stage by his side. He 
moved his hearers to laughter by his anecdotes, told in his own 
inimitable way; he moved them to tears by the genuine warmth 
of his acceptance of the gift. 

I have always regretted that I did not set down in my tablets 
the words of wisdom, wit, and applied common sense which fell 
from Jefferson’s lips from the very beginning of my pleasant so- 
cial association with him, at The Players and elsewhere. I have 
preserved only a little of his table-talk; but that, in a scattering 
way, is, perhaps, worth recording here. 

In reply to the query of an earnest young Thespian at The Play- 
ers one night, as to whether the actor should predominate his part, 
or the part should predominate the actor, he said that their pro- 
fession was like none of the others; that everything deperided upon 
the spirit of the moment. The actor could not scratea out, or 
rewrite, as the author could; he could not wipe out and paint 
over, as could the artist of the brush. He must make his point 
at once, and stand or fall with it; adding that upon the stage, it 

seemed to him, “an ounce of 
effect was worth a pound of 





that Miss Rehan is not Miss 
Terry, and even that Ma- 
cready is not Forrest; but 
how will the generations to 
come be able to distinguish 
John Drew from John Gil- 
bert, for instance; Henry 
Irving from Henry Placide; 
Charlotte Cushman from 
Adelaide Neilson; or Joseph 
Jefferson, as Dr. Pangloss, in 
“The Heir at Law,” from 
Joseph Cowell, as Crack, in 
“The Turnpike Gate,” if they 
are not all carefully docketed? 

He was familiar with the 
older names and faces, Mr. 
Duff and Mrs. Darley. I, of 
course, recognized the young- 
er. Miss Annie Robe and Miss 
Mina Gale; and everything 
was accomplished to our en- 
tire satisfaction, until we 
came to the portrait of the 
Father of his Country, in the 
place of honor in the library. 
“IT don’t suppose there is any 
use of putting a tag on him,” 
said Jefferson. And then I 
told him the story of the 
painting. Booth had bought 
it, years ago, to help an im- 
poverished Virginia family, 
who had to part with it, and 
who contended —which the 
credulous Booth half believed 
—that it was done from life, 
by some forgotten local and 
contemporary artist. I ex- 
plained how Booth had apol- 
ogized for it, as out of place 
in a gallery supposed to be 
devoted to players exclusively, 
when Mr. Thomas _ Bailey 








correctness.” 

Speaking of Salvini and 
his acting, he told us that a 
certain Boston manager, who 
had engaged the famous 
Italian’s services for a sea- 
son, wanted to know if he 
was to be put down on the 
bills as Mons. or Sig. 

A domestic player, not 
standing very high in his 
profession, was informed by 
the same manager that he 
could not receive an engage- 
ment at that house at any 
price. By wire —collect on 
delivery — flashed back the 
immediate reply, “I accept 
the terms!” 

Jefferson, speaking of the 
continuous performances of 
the variety shows of the 
present time, compared them 
with the legitimate plays of 
his younger days—the night- 
ly change of biils, before mat- 
inées were invented; and he 
said that the existing form 
differed from the Shake- 
spearian representations of 
the past in more ways than 
one. “Shakespeare,” he con- 
cluded, “‘ was not for a day, 
but for all time,’ while Mr. 
Tony Pastor and his fellow 
managers are not for a time, 
but for all day!” A prosaic 
purist spoiled the pith of the 
pun, adding nothing to the 
gayety of the occasion, or to 
his own popularity in the as- 
semblage, by correcting the 
quotation, and informing the 
protagonist that the line 
reads “not for an age!” 








Aldrich had eased the mind 
of the founder, by saying that 
*“ Washington was, at all 
events, our ‘leading man’!” 


Joseph Jefferson’s last Photograph, taken at Palm Beach 
shortly before his Death 
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Jefferson used to say that the 
most gratifying compliment 
(Continued on page 661.) 
















































































































THE PASSING OF THE EGRET 
New York, April 20, 1905. 
To ihe Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In the April number of Country Life in America, Herbert 
K. Job gives us a very clear picture of the home life of the bird 
known as the American egret, whose feathers are so highly prized 
as ornaments by many ladies. 

According to Mr. Job these birds are gregarious, and live in 
lonely, swampy places, building their nests in the tops of very 
tall trees, chiefly cypresses. Since the egrets live in such loeali- 
ties, any feathers that are dropped in the moulting season would 
almost invariably fall either directly into the water, or, at all 
events, into thick mud, which would soon render them useless 
for hat-trimming purposes. 

These beautiful, pure-white birds are nearly extinct. Why? 
I think Mr. Job’s statistics show very plainly. In one year, from 
one commercial house only, in f.ondon, the feathers of 192,960 
evrets were sold at auction! 

That was in London alone; in New York and in all other large 
citics that same kind of sale was going on, showing that hun- 
dreds of thousands of harinless and useful birds were being as- 
sassinated yearly to please the vanity of thoughtless ladies. These 
egret feathers cannot be imitated; they cannot be picked up in 
marketable condition in the wet, marshy district which the bird 
inhabits, and the aigrette plumes grow only at the nesting season. 
Do you realize what that means? It means that for every egret 
killed for the soft, dainty plumes that are so much admired, two 
or three young birds must starve in their nests, or, if the eggs 
have not yet been hatched, the same number of birds must. die, 
though less cruelly, because among the birds there are no in- 
cubators, no college settlements, no foundling hospitals! 

In the spring all are glad to welcome the robins and bluebirds; 
they are as much a part of the landscape as the budding trees 
and blossoming flowers. Would it not cost most ladies a pang if 
fashion were suddenly to decree the wearing of robins’ breasts, 
thus insuring such a wholesale slaughter of the birds that the sight 
of one robin would presently be a thing to be talked about for a 
month ? 

The egret is passing, his extinction is near. We do not know 
him in the North, but in the South this thought must wring the 
hearts of many people, who care for the birds themselves, and not 
for the money to be gained by killing them. 

The obtaining of ostrich feathers does no harm; they are re- 
moved without injury to the bird; they have never gone out of 
fashion; cannot ladies make up their minds to refuse to buy the 
feathers of the egret, and also of songsters—birds that are of 
untold value to the farmers, and that bring brightness and cheer 
to all who care to observe them? 

Is there any sight more tragie than that of three helpless young 
birds craning their necks over the edge of their nest, looking for 
their mother and father, yearning for the food they need, and 
growing slowly fainter and fainter until one by one they perish 
and their troubles cease? Because of the London sale already 
mentioned, probably close upon 400,000 fledglings suffered the 
tortures of starvation. These figures allow for only two birds to 
each nest, instead of three. because in a good many cases the 
eggs would still have been unhatched. This appraisement is 
doubtless moderate in its estimate of the number of young birds 
starved and of the eggs left to rot. 

If ladies would only give less theught to their personal adorn- 
ment and a little more to what that adornment costs, I believe 
many would cease from being so ruthlessly cruel as they are 
to-day. [ am, sir, 

JEAN L. CLEMENS. 


A TALKED-OUT THEME 


Wasuincton, D.C., April 21, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—lIs it from force of habit, remorse of conscience, or sus- 
picion that each time a Republican politician or official addresses 
a Southern audience the whole theme of his speech is:‘* A United 
Country”? Why is it this fact is more emphasized and marvelled 
over than any other, and especially as related to the South? A 
Southern statesman, with few exceptions, never alludes to so patent 
a fact; it is not marvelleus to him that his countrymen are 
patriotic and would make as great sacrifices for the flag of the 
United States as their Northern brothers would make. The de- 
cision reached at Appemattox was final to the South. They sur- 
rendered their arms, and returned to their homes fully determined 
to make the best of the bargain they had sealed, and to endeavor 
in every lawful way to recuperate the powers and values that 
were swept from them by the war. The fact presented and ac- 
cepted by the South was: Right or wrong, we cannot secede from 
the Union, and the war would only have remained a treasured 
memory, Without partisanship or prejudice, if it had not been fol- 
lowed by the most eruel and cowardly government over the 
South ever felt by any people, either savage or civilized. As this 
rule was instituted by the Republican party leaders, who are ree- 
ognized to this day (in the party) as statesmen, is it any wonder 
that the South does not hasten to embrace Republican principles 
with brotherly affection? So far as the Southern States are con- 


Correspondence 


cerned, the country is firmly and indissolubly united on a basis 
of patriotism, but before they will accept Republican politics as 
their own, new principles will have to be substituted and a new 
party name attached. Let it be hoped that spellbinders who go 
South will change their worn-out and tiresome text of “ A United 
Country” to something else—tariff, Philippine questions, trusts, 
gold standard, gr anything else, for a while at least. They may 
elicit cheers with their old theme, but it has never appropriated 
votes for their party. I am, sir, 





J. B. JENKINS. 


RELIGIO LIBRI 


Garpven City, Lone IsLanp, April 21, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,— 
Who says that things inanimate 
Have no religious bent? 
I bought the tale of William Ashe, 
And now it’s always Lent. 
[ am, sir, (Miss) WINIFRED ARNOLD. 





ARE LARGE FAMILIES USELESS? 


DopceE Centre, Minn., April 22, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Readers of the Wrrkty for April 15 would be sure not 
to miss the article, “ Are Large Families Useless?” The title has 
a certain oddity of humor that makes it attractive, as is the 
article itself. The obvious answer is, “ Well, not always.” The 
father of six stahwart sons, every one a “ success,” though not fore- 
doomed to greatness, may well say: “ Hardly. The risks are great, 
but so are the rewards.” 

There is a note of despondency, a one-can’t-do-everything kind 
of feeling, pervading the article, that is, I fear, not the less real 
and natural. But it leads straight into the regions of pessimism— 
the abode of the bowwows. Against this healthy minds must and 
do protest. 

It is true that busy people should be free to choose in this mat- 
ter, and the not busy also. It is also true that genius is a law 
unto itself, and may be too busy to raise a family. But genius is 
a gift of the gods—like the $15,000 cow or the $40,000 horse— 
one in ten million, never to be accounted for. 

in your comment for the same week you cover the centuries to 
get five great military geniuses—from Alexander to Lee. And 
the last remains yet to be located. But the high average of citi- 
zenship—growing higher, bless God!—will be kept and advanced 
by the best people and not the worst. I answer, then, that whether 
or not large families are useless depends upon the families. 

I am, sir, A MINNESOTA FARMER. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE SOUTH 


WELLTON, Arizona, April 20, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Will you allow me to call your attention te a misstate- 
ment of facts in your issue of April 15? In speaking editorially 
of President Roosevelt’s appointment of Crum as Collector of the 
port of Charleston, you say the selection of Crum seems not to 
have been made until assurances were sought and received from 
white men of that city that the appointment would be satisfactory. 

I am a South-Carolinian myself, and I know it to be a fact that 
almest every merchant and prominent citizen in Charleston signed 
a petition asking that Crum be not appointed, and that this peti- 
tion was sent to President Roosevelt. The President ignored 
the paper, and insisted on appointing Crum over the protest of 
thousands of Charleston’s best citizens. This is all the South can 
say against Mr. Roosevelt, and they have long forgiven him for 
what he doubtless now sees was a mistake. 

Trusting that you will give this the publicity which the facts 
in the Collectorship case merits, 

I an, sir, BENJAMIN MASSEY LEE. 





SHAW ON GARB 


Santa BARBARA, CAL., April 23, 1005. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Srr,—Having read your article, “Shaw on Garb,” in a recent 
issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY, I send the following limerick: 


I’d rather have legs than a waist, 
I’d rather be trousered than laced. 
And these cylinders zine, 
Starched so span and so spink, 
Are not in the least to my taste. 
I am, sir, 
Mitprep W. MarrtTIN. 




















A New Whistler Story | 


A nEW Whistler stery is told by friends 
of Miss Pamela Smith, the young American 
artist who has made a reputation abroad 
by her original work in color and black and | 
white. Miss Smith’s designs, while they | 
show uncommon imagination, are techni- 
cally crude, and a friend of hers who knew | 
Whistler was anxious to get his opinion of | 
them. She took a portfolio of Miss Smith’s | 
illustrations to the painter. and waited | 
anxiously as Whistler examined them. 


He looked them over carefully, and_ re- 
marked, gruffly, “ She can’t paint.” | 

Then he went through them again. “And | 
she can’t draw.” 

A third time he looked through the port- 
folio, pausing thoughtfully over each 
sketch. | 


“ But she doesn’t need to,” he concluded. | 





No Use for It | 


AUCTIONEER. “ What am I offered for this 
fine large bath sponge? Going at fifty 
cents—going—going— It’s a shame I can’t 
get more for it. Id buy it myself only I’ve 
just come back from a visit at the sea- 
shore.” 





Apvice To Motners.—Mrs. Winstow's Sootuinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[Adv.] 





MANY FOODS 
offered for new-born infants do not and cannot contain the 
valuable elements of milk required for the proper nourishment 
of the child. BorpEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is 
superior to other artificial foods and its use prevents sickly, 
weak and rickety children.—|Adv.} 


= ——— — | 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 


are 
25 cents a box.—[Adv.] 





TAKE Piso’s CurRE ror Consumption for Coughs, Colds and 
Consumption. Sold everywhere.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





COFFEE HEART 


Very Plain in Some People. 


A great many people go on suffering from 
annoying ailments for a long time before they can | 
get their own consent to give up the indulgence 
from which their trouble arises. 

A gentleman in Brooklyn describes his ex- 
perience as follows. | 

“T became satisfied some months ago that I | 
owed the palpitation of the heart from which I 
suffered almost daily to the use of coffee (I | 
had been a coffee drinker for 30 years), but } found | 
it very hard to give up the beverage. | 

“T realized that I must give up the harmful in- 
dulgence in coffee, but I felt the necessity for a hot | 

table drink, and, as tea is not to my liking, I was 
at a loss for a while what to do. 

“One day I ran across a very sensible and 
straightforward presentation of the claims of 
Postum Food Coffee, and was so impressed there-: 
by that I concluded to give it a trial. My ex- 
perience with it was unsatisfac tory till I learned 
how it ought to be prepared—by thorough boiling 
for not less than 15 or 20 minutes. After I 
learned that lesson there was no trouble. Postum 
Food Coffee proved to be a most palatable and 
satisfactory hot beverage, and I have used it ever 
since. 

“The effect on my health has been most 
salutary. It has completely cured the heart 
palpitation from which I used to suffer so much, | 
particularly after breakfast, and I never have a | 
return of it except when I dine or lunch away from | 
home and am compelled to drink the old kind of 
coffee because Postum is not served. I find that | 
Postum Food Coffee cheers and invigorates while | 
it produces no harmful stimulation.” Name | 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 

There’s a reason. 

Ten days’ trial proves an eye-opener to many. 

_ Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” | 
in every pkg. 
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ETWEEN the electric 
propelled vehicle and 
the gasoline touring car 
there can be no possible 
rivalry. One does not 
encroach upon the field 
of the other. 
We believe you will 
agree with us, however, 
that the 





ELECTRIC 


is possible and practical 
for five people and five 
occasions where the larger 
car is possible and practi- 
cal for one. 

We are speaking now, 





remember, of readiness 
and utility. We refer es- 
pecially to the trip to 





STANHOPE, MODEL 27, - 


A ELECTRIC < 


PRICE, $1,400. 








and from the office; the 
early morning spin with 
wife or children; the shopping tour; the 
social call; the ride to church on 
Sunday morning; the spin to the park 
or into the country—the hundred and 
one occasions for which no other 
vehicle would answer and for which 
the Pope- Waverley is a pleasure and 
delight. 

It is a significant fact that most men 
who can afford more than one car own 
a Pope-Waverley and that they actually 
use it oftener than they do any other car. 
They like the freedom from care, work, 
and worry in operating it; they like its 
cleanliness and comfort — they like to 
be able to jump in, throw the lever, 
and whiz away without a _ second’s 
delay! 

Many men buy a Pope-Waverley 
“ for their wives,” just as many men go 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO., 





to the circus “ because the children want 
to go.” They generally wind up by us- 
ing and enjoying the Pope-Waverley as 
much as either wife or children. 

In the gasoline field there is much Iat- 
itude for investigation and comparison 
—in the electric field your choice is 
practically narrowed down to the Pope- 
Waverley, whose pre-eminence is abso- 
lute, unique, and unquestioned. 

The more you study the electric 
situation the more you'll feel like owning 
a Pope-Waverley—no matter whether 
you operate other cars or not. 

Anyway, you'd better write for the 
handsomely illustrated catalogue which 
will give you a graphic idea of the infi- 
nite possibilities of the Pope-Waverley 
from the standpoint of both pleasure and 
utility. 
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“QUALITY REMEMBERED 
long ot price is forgotten” 












Tue Onty 
Cocoa & CHocoLaTEe 
OF WHICH THIS CAN TRULY 
BE SAID IS 











SOLD BY GROCERS & DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 





and Liquor Habit cured i - 10 to 20 days. 
No 4 = —- Wr 


‘OPIUM: J... STEPHENS ©O,, 
Dept. 


Lebanon, Ohio. 
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—— SHIRT WAIST SUIT 
Ty —— Prepaid $9. 95 


by us 


82 te ae Made after the very latest 
Bu style; is very dressy and 
serviceable. Good grade 
Taffeta Silk; waist neatly 
shirred and finished with 
silk covered buttons;stock 
collar, with neat bow in 
front; tucked back; new 
style sleeves. 
SKIRT is shirred all 
around over bias 
trimmed at kneeswith silk 
straps and silk rings; self 
faced andstitched bottom: 
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State color de- 


hae Pre a ce $95 


Our beautiful FREE 


Clothing and Mi 
nery shows all the 
latest 1905 fashions, 
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low prices. 
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, WIXT love and clubs—-oh, dreadful state! A week ago 
1 was boasting that with a few flowers and books, a 
theatre-party, and a week-end or two all would be over. 
To-day | know that I have never been in love before; that 
| have only hovered on the borders of the dismal swamp; 

that now | am in the mire. My appetite has forsaken me en- 

tirely; I find no pleasure in my cigars, and the other day I 

actually gave up drinking because I believed that it was morally 

wrong. If this regeneration keeps up I shall become the worst 
bore in town. The deuce of it is that I find myself in a condi- 

tion—in an indescribable condition. The nearest approach to a 

diagnosis of my case is to say that were [ again confronted with 

the possibility of falling in love I should avoid it, but being in 
love, all the money in the world would not make me change my 
mood. Curiously, the reverse definition works just as well—lI 
would give everything to be free, but free would not avoid another 
capture. Strange! No wonder so many other well-known men 
have been made fools by women! Why, I find myself doing all 
kinds of absurd things—then just laugh. Tuesday morning I 
spent figuring from how many clubs I should have to resign in 
order to make my income meet the expenses of a wife. It was 
worse than squaring the circle, for no man is more unfortunate 
than he who has a fixed income of $20,000 a year, with no busi- 
ness in which to increase it, for sooner or later he will be con- 
fronted with a demand that he give up his comfort or his happi- 
ness. It is a problem to stagger any well-balanced person. So 

[ am taking long walks alone at unheard-of hours, just vester- 

day appearing on the Avenue at eleven o'clock in the morning. 

Could [| blame Mrs. Timpleton Duff for smiling as she drove by? 

When I had typhoid they gave me cold baths te reduce the 
fever. Well, in the last few days I have had enough chills to 
bring me back to a normal life. Instead, I grow worse, and I 
see no end, no peace, except in that matrimonial bourne whence 
so comparatively few men returneth. Of that I am convinced. 
It was impressed on me with double force when { dropped in at 
the Ticktock Club the other afternoon to have a cup of tea. Whom 
should | find eying me over a paper but Joshua Underbunk, a man 
for whom I have never cared, since, though a captain of industry, 
he has not an idea in his head except on pig-iron and pictures. 
But as there were some things I wanted to know, I was pleasant, 
and in return he was most affable, principally, I suspect, because 
he is up for membership in the Cholmondeley Club, where some 
objection has been raised to him by the High Church set. After 
casual remarks on things in general, I said, rather adroitly, “ By 
the bye, | had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Underbunk at a house- 
party last week.” 

“Indeed!” said he, looking rather surprised. ‘“ Her company 
was playing in Boston, I thought.” 

Naturally that was rather a blow to me, but it seemed best to 
have it over, so I explained, boldly, “ I mean Mrs. Gladys Under- 
bunk.” 

“Oh.” said he, laughing, * not the present Mrs. Underbunk, then. 
1 should like very much to have you meet her. But how is—” 

Ile hesitated, and seeing that he was at loss how to designate 
delicately his relation to my delightful friend, I promptly in- 


terposed; “She is very well. A charming woman.” 
*A charming woman!” eried Mr. Underbunk, without a trace 
of insincerity. “I heard that she was in this country. She has 


been living at San Moritz, but I believe she ran over to see our 
eldest boy at Harvard.” 

My mind tumbled back to typhoid time. This was the cold 
plunge that failed to reduce my fever. The eldest boy at Harvard! 
Joshua Underbunk’s tone indicated a half-dozen more somewhere 
else, yet I found myself actually making excuses for the woman. 

Calmly, with no emotion whatever, I said, “ She did not mention 
the children, that T remember.” 

* They are a delightful lot,” said Mr. Underbunk, nonchalantly. 





IIl.—Mr. Mudison attends the 











Theatre 


‘I am sorry I cannot see more of them, but her lawyers send me 
quarterly reports of their health and financial needs.” 

His expression “a delightful lot’ would more than have justi- 
fied me in calling off the theatre-party that evening and_ plead- 
ing severe illness, and as I walked homeward I seriously contem- 
plated such a step, but the end of an hour found me despatching 
my man Jangle to the Holland House with a note reminding Mrs. 
Underbunk of the engagement. Moreover, “the delightful lot ” 
were entirely forgotten when later I stood before her, before the 
simple little woman, the woman of that most attractive of all 
ages, the undefinable; the frank, the demure, the vivacious soul; 
and, most of all, calling especially for my sympathy, the neglected. 
That Mrs. Underbunk had suffered, that she had children, that 
she had been forsaken, made her trebly attractive to me in my 
highly sensitive state. She is thoroughly conventional without 
being wooden; pious, but not priggish. I do like to see a regard 
for tht outward forms of life, and that she insisted that her maid 
chaperon us to the theatre, a few blocks away, served to raise 
her higher in my estimation. To some it might seem that she was 
a trifle overparticular, but a once-married woman has to be very 
careful. 

Of all the plays for me to have chosen, “ The Smash ” was the 
worst. It was the first night, and the present Mrs. Underbunk, 
formerly Amy Lightly, of the ‘ Whoop-de-doodle ” company, was 
making her début in the legitimate drama; so, eying us from the 
dark recesses of the box across the house was Joshua himself. 
My mind reverted to that Mrs. Topper-Tompkins who last sum- 
mer invaded Newport from Chicago, and had Jack Tattler to din- 
ner with both Mrs. Bobbie Dingingham and Mrs. Willie Timpleton. 
These things will happen nowadays, and we must expect them 
and make the best of them. Mrs. Underbunk carried herself 
beautifully, and even went so far as to applaud Amy Lightly very 
generously. The others in our box noticed it, and when she was 
not looking they would get their heads together and discuss her 
conduct with enthusiastic admiration. The Tommy Tattlers, of 
course, knew her, but Winthrop Jumpkin, 7th, and Constance 
Twitter had only heard of her. Jumpkin, by the way, is a new 
friend of mine, a very decent fellow, though poor, coming 
from Boston, and tracing his ancestry without a break to the 
Puritan who did not cone to this country in the Mayflower. I 
had asked him to match Miss Twitter, but he did not seem to ap- 
preciate the opportunity I had given him to meet many millions, 
and talked incessantly to Mrs. Underbunk, leaving me entirely to 
Mrs. Tattler. Finally, by getting him nervous about his fur over- 
coat I engineered myself into his chair, so when he returned to 
report the precious garment safe I was. too deeply engrossed to 
notice that I had evicted him. 

This was between the acts, of course, during the storm of calls 
for the author. To my astonishment, who should come on the 
stage but Julius Hogginson Fairfield, the play being only a 
dramatization of his great historical novel. 

Mrs. Underbunk clapped wildly. ‘“ Don’t you remember him?” 
she whispered, as he was making the usual author’s speech re- 
fusing a laurel wreath. ‘He is the clever man we met at the 
Duffs’.”” 

“ Ah,” said I, pretending that it had just occurred to me. “ The 
fellow with the queer shoes and the three mother-of-pearl] studs.” 

* Society,” said she, prettily, “should make allowances for 
genius.” 

“Genius,” said I, “should make allowances to society. The 
best nine tailors living cannot fit a genius. Is there any pall on 
a properly conducted social function like the entrance of a man 
who wears congress gaiters and mother-of-pearl studs?” 

“Ah, Mr. Mudison, you should look at the brain,” she pro- 
tested, shaking her fan at me. 

“But the brains should be well served,” said I. ‘ Why should 

(Continued on page 662.) 





























Recollections of Joseph 
Jefferson 
(Continued from page 657.) 


he ever received was paid him by a negro 
waiter at Catskill. He had gone there to 


open the new theatre with “Rip Van 
Winkle,” and he was the guest of the 
town. 


The occasion was a very interesting one 
to him, and it was considered very im- 
portant by the inhabitants. Many prepara- 
tions were made, and little else had been 
talked about for days. For the first time 
the actor was to play the familiar part upon 
the very spot where its scenes were laid, 
and, naturally, he felt the unusual influences 
of the fact. After the performance was over, 
the streets were illuminated in his honor, 
the horses were taken from his carriage, and 
he was dragged back to his hotel by a band 
of enthusiastic young men. 

They were to make an early start the 
next morning, and Mrs. Jefferson went to 
the dining-room before him to order his 
breakfast. There she heard two of the col- 
ored servants, who were not aware of her 
identity, talking over the events of the eve- 
ning before. One man, who had seen the 
drama, was telling the other, who had not 
heen present, what the story was all about. 
“You don’t believe it, do you?” said the 
listener. “Don’t believe it! Don’t believe 
it?” And catching sight of Jefferson, at that 
moment entering the room, he added, in a 
lower tone: “ Don’t believe it?) Why, there’s 
the man!” 

Jefferson was the only person to sue- 
ceed Booth as president of The Players. He 
stood absolutely alone in America on the 
eminence which the giants of his profession 
had erected for themselves; and no one came 
as high as his knees! He became, then, the 
dean of his guild, and he was in every re- 
spect worthy of the high office. He was one 
of the gentlest, sweetest, cleanest characters 
I ever knew. He never did a mean or selfish 
thing. He never said an unwise or an un- 
kind word. 

He came of a theatrical family. His 
father and grandfather and great - grand- 
father were players—and always’ good 
players and good men—before him. He 
honored his name and his work, and he was 
an honor to both. He never assumed or 
asserted himself. He was shy in the pres- 
ence of strangers, and he trembled like a 
young and inexperienced, self-respecting girl 


when thrown into a prominent position 
outside of his immediate work as an 
actor. 


His beautiful and touching tribute to Booth, 
one of the tenderest orations of its kind ever 
delivered, came so deep from his heart that 
its utterance, perfect as it was in every re- 
spect, was a tremendous ordeal to him. He 
feared the unusual audience who had met 
in The Players-—on “ Founder’s Night ”— 
the first gathering of this kind after the 
founder’s death. He felt the importance 
and the significance of the occasion to him- 
self and to his hearers; and never will those 
who heard him forget what he there said, 
and how he said it. He had known Booth 
as a boy. 

Booth had always been his close friend, 
had played under his management, had mar- 
ried his first wife, and only love, out of 


Jefferson’s family. There had never been 
the shadow of an estrangement between 


them. Booth, a year ago that night, had 
said, “They will drink to my memory the 
next time, Joe!” And, raising the loving- 
cup to his lips as the clock struck the mid- 
night hour, Jefferson, solemnly, and with a 
broken voice, asked us to “drink to his 
memory now!” How many a throat was 
choked at the draught I need not say, or 
how little he could swallow himself! 
Jefferson was a spiritualist in the broad- 
est sense of the term, and he even believed 
in “ manifestations ” of a certain kind. He 
never thrust his beliefs forward, but he was 
always ready to talk upon the subject 
when he found a sympathetic listener. He 
had had remarkable and inexplicable ex- 


periences; and while one could not always 
credit what he said, one could never help a 
certain feeling of 
credulity. 
He was a man concerning whose private 
(Continued on page 663.) 
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Continued from page 660. 
we always have to 
have them garnished 
with hair, with lay- 
down collars, with 
awry coats?” 

“It is true,” she 
answered, after a mo- 
ment of thought. “I 
should not care to 
have them around all 
the time, but occa- 
sionally they give va- 
riety.” 

As Julius Hoggin- 
son Fairfield was in 
that part of his 
speech where he leaves 
his work to posterity 
to judge, 1 could not 
help continuing for a 
time this line of spec- 
ulation, as it gave me 
an opportunity to ex- 
plain to Mrs. Under- 
bunk the hollowness 
of certain kinds of 
fame which she was 
evidently inclined to ¥ 
acclaim. 

“It must be splen- 
did,” she said, “to 
really do something 
yourself; to achieve 
something with your 
own intellect and 
hands; to stand with 
your head just a bit 
above the common 


herd.” 
“ Yes—if you are 
common,” — said I. 


‘Fame is attractive 
to the masses. If you 
eannot be smart, be 
famous.” 


envy Mr. Fairfield?” \ af 
said she, looking at Eg 
me in a puzzled way, 
“a man whose books 


vantage. “ To-day he 

is a celebrity: to-mor- 

row they will give a 

theatrical benefit for 

him; the day after his obituary notice will be cut by the news- 
papers to make room for a bucket-shop advertisement. But the 
names of the great cotillon-leaders are on every tongue as long as 
they can stay on their feet.” 

I think Mrs. Underbunk is being converted to my ideas. Of 
course she has been living abroad for a long time and does not 
altogether understand our New York view of life, but I noticed 
that when Julius Hogzinson Fairfield stepped into the box to speak 
to us, she did not give him that absorbed look which had so wor- 
ried me at the Duffs’. There was balm for him, though, in Con- 
stance Twitter’s admiration. She simply raved over him. She 
had The Smash, and considered it one of the greatest books she 
had ever read. 


“And do you not *\: j = J 


Asa ROPE \ elevator she held my 


are the best sellers of * Sees Se 
the year, who at this Sea 
moment is taking his ~ 
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Just to show my 
own good _ nature 
and iny fearlessness 
of him, I invited the 
author to come to 
Flurry’s with us, but 
he had an engagement 
with the other Under- 
bunks. 

There was a little 
trouble at supper, as 
Joshua’s party took a 
table right next to 
ours, but on a plea of 
draughts I managed 
to change to a cozy 
corner far from 
this disagreeable 
company. 

Everything passed 
off most delightfully. 
[had Mrs. Underbunk 
on my right and Mrs. 
Tattler on my _ left, 
with Constance Twit- 
ter across the table, 
between Tommy and 
Winthrop) Jumpkin, 
7th. Then I was in 
my best form. Mrs. 
Underbunk responded 
splendidly. She seem- 
ed to have no end of 
subjects of conversa- 
tion, and never al- 
lowed any of those 
embarrassing pauses, 
but skipped lightly 
from one topic to an- 
other, till we touched 
life in its every 
phase. 

Her maid was on 
hand to chaperon her 
back to the hotel, but 
it did seem to me that 
as we parted at the 





a, MK ‘ hand longer than con- 


vention absolutely re- 
quired. 

“T have learned 
much from you _ to- 


P 
os ) night,” she _ said, 
place among the lead- Reems] simply. 
ing playwrights of the So this morning I 
time.” Drawn by Will Grefe am in high feather, 
“No,” I answered, though my appetite is 
following up my ad- “TI had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Underbunk at a house-party ” sali iliac 


A careful study of 
Mr. Mudison’s pages, 
covering his life for 
seme weeks following, does not reveal much of vital interest. He 
deals largely with matters that are purely personal. Here we 
find that he has changed his breakfast food; again, that he has 
discovered that gin and champagne are not wholesome, and is 
keeping entirely to rye and plain water. Later we learn that, with 
a handicap of thirty points, he won the annual billiard tournament 
at the Pingpong Club. His comments on the houses at which he 
has dined and on the people he has met there are sometimes in- 
teresting as bits of gossip, but we are dealing only with matters 
of larger interest in his life. Such is his account of Roardika’s 
début as Tsolde, which forms the next chapter of his edited 
memoirs. 
To be Continued. 


Wisdom 


By Burges Johnson 


FTEN when I wanter talk, grown-ups say I ourghtn’t, 
For they think what I would say cannot be important. 
I am told that when I’m grown, then I may be bolder, 
Wisdom will be in my head when I’ve gotten older. 
Tell me,—will it, when it comes, set my head a-humming?— 
But I mostly want to know—will I feel it coming? 
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(Continued from page 661.) 

life there has never been a shadow of 
slanderous insinuation. He was_ strictly 
temperate in his habits. A little claret 
and water was the strongest liquor he ever 
drank, and “ Here’s your good health, und 
your familees!” and “ Dis von vont gount ” 

were not in his phrase-book off the stage. 
On one occasion of Booth’s birthday, a 
party of his most intimate friends met at 

The Players, Jefferson among them, and 
surprised the tragedian by a “little supper 
in the dining-room after the play. It 
chanced that among the desserts were ices 
in the form of various fruits and flowers, 
and that an ice-cream potato was put upon 
Jefferson’s plate. Whether it was by acci- 
dent or not I never heard. But with one 
voice we exclaimed, to his great amuse- 
ment, “Give him a cold potato, and let 
him go!” 

Jetferson liked to tell the following story 
upon himself. He was, of course, from his 
professional position, well known _person- 
ally to thousands of men whom he did not 
know. He was constantly meeting strangers 
who always remembered him, and the fact 
that they had met him, but whom he did 
not always remember. He was very sensi- 
tive upon this subject, and was greatly dis- 
tressed when he forgot a face or a name 
which he ought not to have forgotten. One 
day, coming down in the elevator from the 
top story of the Mills building in Wall 
Street, New York, he noticed a stout, com- 
pact little man who entered the car at the 
next floor, who looked at him for a mo- 
ment, evidently waiting for recognition, and 
then held out his hand and said, “ How do 
you do, Mr. Jefferson?” The actor, of 
course, responded in his usual, cordial, 
hearty way, and replied: “Why! Why! 
Why! How do you do? When did you 
come to town, and how long are you going 
to be here?” 

The stranger said: “ But I live here, Mr. 
Jefferson, and you don’t know who I am!” 

“Well,” the protagonist confessed, “I 
know your face perfectly, of course, but I 
can’t place you. I see many faces, and I’m 
apt to get confused in my study of physiog- 
nomy.” The little, stout, compact stranger 
smiled as he turned his cigar ,over in his 
mouth, and said, “ I’m General Grant!” 

Jefferson always declared that he got out 
at the next landing and walked down three 
flights of stairs to the street, for fear he 
would make himself additionally conspicu- 
ous by asking the gentleman if he had ever 
been in Waskington, or if he was a veteran 
of the late war! 

Jefferson, speaking of the labors to him 
of letter-writing, said that he was so ac- 
customed to applause on the instant he 
made a point on the stage that he could not 
bear to make a point, even in a formal note, 
and feel that he could never know whether 
it fell flat or “took the house.” And he 
added that he knew nothing so pathetic as 
my writing an article which was not to see 
the light of print for a year. He sincerely 
pitied a man who didn’t “get a hand for a 
twelvemonth!” 

In setting down these words about Jeffer- 
son I am only fulfilling his spoken wish: 
“In the natural course of events, Laurence,” 
he remarked to me once, “ you'll have some- 
thing to say about me after I’m gone; and 
I know you will say it in a kindly way. I 
only ask that you will not make my death- 
mask, to hang with the rest of them in that 
Chamber of Horrors of yours up-town! There 
are certain things about myself, as an actor, 
that I want said, which I can’t say, and 
which can’t be said by anybody yet! Will 
you say them for me when the time comes? 
I'll write them down and send them to you.” 
He did write them down—quite volumi- 
nously, he told me—and he sent them; but, 
alas! they never reached my hand. It was 
afterwards discovered that a hotel belkboy— 
who was in the habit of doing such things— 
had stolen and destroyed the document, had 
appropriated the stamps, and had sold the 
signature to a collector of autographs. 

I never knew what the paper contained. 
He promised to rewrite it, but he never did, 
or at least I never heard that he did. And 
those who love him, and the theatre-going 
world at large, are so much the poorer. 

I hope that what I have said of Jefferson 
here has been said in “a kindly way,” and 
as he would have wished it said. 
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The Tyranny of the Dark 
(Continued from page 655.) 


will be involved quite as prominently as hers. 
The mother, frantic with grief and remorse, 
will hate me and bitterly reproach us all. 
She will accuse us of causing his death. 
But, most important of all, what will be the 
effect. of this news on Viola’s mental condi- 
tion?” His thought ran to her as he had 
just left her, radiant with hope and new- 
found happiness, and it seemed as though 
the dead man had reached a_ remorseless, 
clutching hand to regain final dominion over 
her. His shadow hovered in the air above 
her head ready to envelop her. 

“If I can only keep this from her for a 
few days, till my own control of her has 
strengthened. L must keep it from her. She 
must not see to-morrow’s papers with their 
ghastly story. He chilled with a fuller 
sense of the suicide’s power to torture her. 
“She must leave the city to-night. She will 
be called before the coroner , her mediumship 
and Clarke’s control of her will be howled 
through the street—”’ He groaned with the 
shame and anguish of the scene his imagina- 
tion bodied forth. ‘“ Pratt’s hand will also 
be felt. He will have his own tale, his own 
method of evasion, and will not hesitate to 
dishonor her.” 

Furthermore, this threatening shame so far 
from arousing a new distrust and a desire to 
escape further connection with her, swept 
him into a profounder desire to serve and 
shield her. His heart filled with pity and 
love, and into his eyes a stern light—the 
light of battle—came. “She shall not be 
tortured so, if I can defend her or lead the 
way to escape. Lambert must leave the city 
at once and take them both with him.” 

He rose and walked about the room in 
order to recover command of his face and 
voice. “Truly the miserable fanatic has 
wrought well. He has promised himself 
that his spirit. freed from the body, will be 
able to possess and control his victim. The 
mother will understand and accept. this. 
Will Viola?” The thought Of her, dominated 
by this new and revolting delusion, filled 
him with dismay and horror. “ She, too, will 
be smitten with remorse, and the scale may 
be turned against me and my _ influence.” 
This was indeed the most disturbing con- 
sideration of all. 

Realizing at length that every additional 
minute of absence made his explanation 
more difficult, he returned to his guests with 
impassive face and resolute determination 
to control his thought even from Viola’s 
mind-reading power. 

Kate saw at once that some dark thing 
shadowed him. ‘“ What is it, Morton?” 

“One of my acquaintances has met with 
trouble—financial trouble—and wants my 
help. Tl tell you about it later,” he curtly 
replied, attacking the salad again. She was 
silenced, though not satisfied, and dinner 
was resumed in almost painful silence and 
in general depression. 

Viola was especially troubled by the 
change in Morton’s face, and with a desire 
to be of some comfort to him softly said: 
* Perhaps you would rather not go to the 
theatre to-night. Please don’t do so on our 
account.” 

Her glance and her tone, both more inti- 
mately sympathetic than she had hitherto 
permitted them to be, touched him deeply, 
and with an effect of throwing off his gloom 
he cheerily responded: “ We will not let any 
outside matter interfere with our happiness. 
There is nothing to be gained by staying at 
home. Please forget all about this inter- 
ruption.” 

As he speke she sat with hands before 
her, gazing straight at him with eyes that 
slowly lost their outward look. Her eyelids 
fell, she began to whiten and to droop, and 
her hands twitched and trembled. 

Seized for an instant with an unreasoning 
fe: lief that she had been able, after 
all, to penetrate his mind and read _ its 
dreadful secret, Morton sat irresolute, in the 
grasp of a blind despair, a palsy of the 
will. Clarke’s dead hand seemed at the 
instant more powerful than the living man 
had been. This stupefaction lasted but a 
single second, for back to the young scien- 
tist’s heart, like a swelling wave, came the 
red blood of his anger, his love, his mas- 
tering will. Rising swiftly but calmly, he 
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Highest Award 
Grand Prize 
and Gold Medal 





At the Great 
St. Louis 
World’s Fair 





A Good Coffee 
A Perfe@ Drink 


Blanke’s Sanitary China Coffee Pot is acknowl- 
It is the result of years of 
experimenting, and the design and moulds are 
controlled by us, The price of the handsome 
Flemish Pot is $2.00. The White China, $1.50. 


How to obtain a 


BLANKE SANITARY POT FREE. 
also free book, handsomely illustrated, ‘From 


edged a perfect pot. 


Tree to Lip.” 


Drop us a postal. 


A Good Pot 


C.F. Blanke Tea @ Coffee Co. st. Louis 





206 S. 7th St. 
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Pronounce It TheBest. 
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Chicago NewOrleans Faris 
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Hand Made 
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after a genuine. Paris © 
pattern. The design 
is the most advanced 
shown this season; its 
chic style gives a de- 
cided swell tone to the 
wearer. The fine ma- 
terial and_ perfect 
workmanship in this 
hat, m=kes it the best , 
value offered this year. 

Made on asilk covered, Order by ‘No. 14 E 699 
frame is covered by all silk 
chiffon, tucked very close; lower facing is a high 
grade, "imported hair braid, a combination ver 
Edge ‘of hat trimmed wit 
silk and velvet roses, laid very close, and inter- 
On center of crown is laid 
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caught her hands in his, saying, gently: 
“You are forgetting your promise to me. 
Look at me. I want to see if you are really 
going to disobey my commands.” 

She slowly raised her face to him, but 


only faintly responded to his voice. “I can-. 


not permit this,” he went on. “You have 
left this behind you. I will not permit you 
to give way. It is a kind of treason to me 
—your physician. For my sake you must 
put this weakness aside and assert your 
veal self.” He spoke gently, tenderly, as the 
lover, rather than as the man of science, 
and the mysterious power of his hand, the 
passionate pity of his eyes, restored her to 
self-mastery, and she murmured: 

“Please forgive me. I didn’t mean to do 
this.” 

“T know that. But you must not invite 
your trouble. You laid your hands upon the 
table. You must not do that. T’ll order you 
to eat off the mantelpiece, if you do that 
again,” he added, with intent to make her 
smile. 

Mrs. Lambert, who had risen to. go to 
Viola’s relief, sank back into her seat with a 
sense of being forgotten at a time when she 


should have been her daughter’s _ first 
thought. She was no longer necessary. Her 


place had been taken by another, a man and 
a stranger, hostile to her faith, and with 
this knowledge her heart grew cold and 
bitter with defeat and despair, the anguish 
and the neglect which are to be forevermore 
the darker side of the mother’s glory had 
come to her at last with cruel force. 

The entire attack lasted but a few minutes, 
but it served to bring Viola nearer to her 
lover than all the hours of their more 
formal intercourse, though the full revela- 
tion of his true relationship was yet to 
come. 

She loved and trusted him, but as her 
friend, her defender. She rose at last to 
demonstrate that she was entirely herself 
again. “Iam ashamed of myself,” she said, 
humbly. ‘“ Please don’t look so concerned.” 
She turned to Kate. “I assure you it was 
only a little faintness. You see, I didn’t 
sleep very well last night.” 

“TLet’s not try to go out,” interposed 
Kate. ‘ You’re tired.” 

“Oh no; please, please don’t let me spoil 
the evening. I will never forgive myself. 
Truly I want to go.” 

Morton’s glance instructed Kate, and she 
said: “ Very well. We will go dress while 
the men finish their coffee. Come, Mrs. 
Lambert.” 

Mrs. Lambert rose silently, and the three 
women left the room together with an 
effect of haste. 

To be Concluded, 





A Large Company 


“T HEARD a story the other day about an 
advance agent,” said Maclyn Arbuckle of 
Henry W. Savage’s “The County Chair- 
man” Company, “which proves the au- 
dacity of some of these gentlemen. This 
agent was operating in a small town in the 
interior of a Western State, and the follow- 
ing dialogue took place. 

** What style of piece is your show?’ 
questioned the local manager. 

“* Farce comedy,’ replied the publicity- 
promoter. 

“* How many people do you carry?’ 

** € Seventy.’ 

“The manager was astonished, and the 
report was circulated all around the village, 
coming in the course of time to the ears of 
the hotel-keeper. When the advance agent 
went to make arrangements for his people 
he found the tavern in a chaotic state. 
Lumber was being pulled out of rooms that 
had Jong been unused, and the landlord was 
running distractedly up and down stairs. 

“*T hear you carry seventy people,’ said 
he. ‘By puttin’ some in the kitchen and 
movin’ the melodeon out of the settin’-room 
T can take care of forty. The rest of ’em 
we can put away over the drug-store and 
down at Mis’ Ricketts. Seventy people! 
That’s a whole lot of show folks.’ 

“*Don’t worry, my friend, said the 
agent. “We do carry seventy people, but 
fifty of them are painted on the back 
drop.’ bed 
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Lhe time .for wine drinking ts at meal time. 


Wine is just 


as important a food as roast beef and potatoes. 


The place for wine drinking ts at home. 


light virtage, like 


When some pure, 


Lrgma Dare Wine 


has a recognized place on every American’s home (/adle, 
America will be a healthier, happier, more temperate nation. 
It means the banishment of nerve-racking tea and coffee. 
It means less eating of unwholesome fats and starches. 
It means a decrease in consumption of alcoholic liquors; 
the wine drinking countries of the earth are the most 


temperate. 
It means an added pleasure and zest to every midday 


and evening meal. 


Virginia Dare possesses a bouquet and 


flavor unmatched by the rarest Hungarian Tokay. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct to us. 
Let us mail you an interesting booklet, 


“The Art of Serving Wines” Sent Free 


Tells when, where and how to correctly serve wines; gives valuable recipes for 
many delicious beverages; describes Garrett’s *‘Virginia Dare,”’ *‘Minnehaha,” ‘*Poca- 


hontas” and other pure wholesome wines. 


for your wine-dealer's name and address. 
Wines, we will and pay delivery charges. 


It is a book worth having. 
If he will not supply you with Garrett’s 


Sent free 


We insist upon refunding your money if you are not satisfied, whether you buy 


from us or your dealer. Write to-day. 


GARRETT & CO., 507 Berkley Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Pioneer American Wine Growers. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


San Francisco, Cal, 

















Fruit Trees, Small Fruits,Ornamental Trees, 


Evergreens and Shrubs, Shade Trees, Hardy 
Roses, Hardy Plants, Climbers, etc. e 





most complete collections in this country. 

Gold Medal—Paris—Pan-American—St. Louis 
102 prizes New York State Fair, 1904. 
illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 

EE on Request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries. Established 65 Years. 
Drawer 1044 L ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR | 


REDUCED RATES TO PACIFIC COAST 


POINTS. 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Lewis 
and Clark Exposition and Various Con- 
ventions. 


On account of the Lewis and Clark Exposition, 
at Portland, Ore., June 1 to October 15, and various 
conventions to be held in cities on the Pacific Coast 
during the summer, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell round-trip tickets on specified 
dates, from all stations on its lines, to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, April 9 to September 27; to Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, Victoria, Vancouver, and San 
Diego, May 22 to September 27, at greatly reduced 
rates. 

For dates of sale and specific information concern- 
ing rates and routes, consult nearest ticket agent. 





THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER’’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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—From “ Punch.” 








che Whole Wheat 
is Good to Eat 


If properly prepared for the hu- 
man stomach. 

@ You can grind up “any old thing” into meal 
and call it “breakfast food’’—you can even roll 
it into flakes—dirt, cockle, wheat and all, just 
as it comes from the farmer’s bin, but vou can't 
make Shredded Wheat that way. You can’t shred 
anything but perfect whole grains of cooked 
wheat. That’s the reason we have to clean the 
wheat so thoroughly before shredding it. We then 
cook it and draw it into light, porous shreds so that 
the stomach may extract all the muscle-making, 
body-building elements from the whole wheat —ele- 
ments that are discarded in the making of white flour. 


There ts health and strength in every shred of it— 
: “shreds of life” for the dyspeptic, for the out-door man 
, ¢ i and the in-door man. 

* £°¥ @ After you have tried all the “others” you will come back to 


if Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


&/ 

the one staple, cereal, all-day food, better than bread, delicious 
as a breakfast dish with cream or milk, or in combination 
with fruits, vegetables, eggs and oysters. @ Triscuit 
is the new shredded whole wheat cracker—may be used 
as a toast or wafer with butter, cheese or preserves. 
















Our “ Vital Question’ Cook Book is sent free. Write to-day. 
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THE SEAL OF 
APPROBATION 3 


was stamped upon 


i 
Hunter 
Whiskey 


at the St. Louis Exposition by 
the Jury of Awards, who, allow- 
ing and confirming every claim 
of excellence and superiority, 3 
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unanimously pronounced it 


GRAND 
PRIZE 


WINNER OF THE 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARD 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. | 
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THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falis, N. Y. 














Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 


ete., sent free. Patents procured through | tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- | 
Munn & “o. receive free notice in the | panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN | immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, N. Y. | vestments. Write for it to-day. 
Branco OFFICE: 625 F St., Washington, D.C. | CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 
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SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MININC HERALD. !eading | 


| mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 


A. L. WISNER & 


“Begins Right, Ends Right, is Right in the Middle."—New York Central. 
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Fishing in 

Wisconsin 
is the best sport the Summer season 
offers. At Fifield, Chain o’ Lakes, But- 
ternut, Coloma, High Bridge, Marengo, 
Nekoosha, Waupaca anda hundred other 


places the man who likes to fish can 
spend a vacation he will never forget. 





All the famous fishing points are reached by the 
Wisconsin Central 
Railway 
Between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL. 


Illustrated booklets about fishing in Wisconsin 
will be sent free on request. Address 
‘ 


JAS.C. POND . 
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| Pullman Sleepers General Passenger Agent 
| Cafe Parlor Cars MILWAUKEE 
Free Reclining Chair Cars WIS. 





Service - System - Safety 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not so, our method will 


a 
positively make them appear straight, rn 
Ww 














trim and stylish. No inconvenience, 
no exposure. “So simple you won 
der some one didn’t think of it be- 
fore.’—Bulletin of Pharmacy. “Re 
stores to the full natural appearance 
of the strong and well-trained leg.”— 








Health Culture. “Correct appearance 
| of the leg restored; not the least discomfort.”— Medical 
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Talk. Y¥ndorsed and used by men of fashion everywhere. a 
Write for photo-illustrated book, testimonials and measure 
ment blank, sent entirely free under plain letter seal. fe) 





THE ALISON CO., Dept. 70, Buffalo, N. bad 























HARPER’S NEW BOOKS OF FICTION 











Fond 
Adventures 


Four glowing love tales out of 
the heart of the Middle Ages, afire 
with romance, passion, and ad- 
venture. Since the publication of 
The Forest Lovers, Maurice Hewlett 
has written nothing so delightful as 
these splendid tales. There are 
four stories in this volume, each 
one long enough for a little book. 
“The Love Chase” is a revelation, 
and promises, if such a thing were 
possible, to make a new reputation 
for the author. 


Mr. Pennycook’s 
Boy 


Bright, humorous short stories by 
J. J. Bell, author of Wee Macgree- 
gor, dealing with incidents of child- 
life in the streets of Glasgow. 
Among the little lads here to be 
met with is our old friend Wee 
Macgreegor, as captivating as ever. 


Sanna 

Just as in Miss Waller’s previous 
novel, The Woodcarver of ’Lympus, 
the reader felt in intimate touch 
with the woods and hills of the 
Green Mountains, so in Sanna one 
breathes the pungent salt air and 
feels the charm of the quaint old 
town of Nantucket. Sanna is al- 
together bewitching in her girlish 
coquetry and charm. 


The 
Worsted Man 


A bright and amusing comedietta 
by John Kendrick Bangs, well 
adapted to amateur theatricals. A 
group of summer girls, longing for 
male companionship, construct a 
worsted man who comes to life and 
proves to be the worst of flirts. 
The lyrics may be sung to various 
airs in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. 


The Tyranny 
of the Dark 


Mr. Garland has again laid his 
scene in the West—ground with 
which he is thoroughly familiar. 
But he has entered a new field, full 
of fascination for the modern mind 
—that of the occult. The heroine 
is a girl in all respects normal ex- 
cept for a strange psychic power 
which she possesses but does not 
‘understand. Drawn to New York, 
and under strange influences, she is 
,1n danger of being exploited for her 
wonderful powers. The incidents 
of her rescue from this ‘Tyranny 
of the Dark,” undertaken by her 
lover, make this book stand out 
alone as a striking departure from 
current fiction. 


The Dryad 


Quite the most novel thing Justin 
Huntly McCarthy has done. A ro- 
mantic tale of the Middle Ages, 
into which the author has boldly 
woven a strand of Greek mythology. 
The result is surprisingly charming 
—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream ef- 
fect in a splendid story that carries 
one completely away. It glitters 
with medizval figures, color, and 
action, all done in this popular ro- 
mancer’s magic style. 


The Club of 
Queer Trades 


Gilbert K. Chesterton offers a 
group of novel tales—something 
new.and untried in fiction. Only 
those are eligible to the Club who 
have devised some extraordinary 
trade. This results in “The Ad- 








venture and Romance Co., Limit- 
_ed,”’ the “ Professional Detainers,”’ 
and a number of other novel and in- 
genious occupations. A book for 
lovers of detective and mystery 
tales. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 




































A GOOD thing is usually a tar- 


get for imitators. Be sure to 
insist on CLUB COCKTAILS if 
you want the satisfaction that goes 
with a royal drink. 

It is not enough for imitators to 
use the same ingredients — the 
secret of CLUB superiority is the 
exquisite proportions of liquors 
used and the ageing. This 
formula cannot be imitated ——so 
CLUB COCKTAILS remains the 
only brand. 


Seven kinds — Manhattan, Mar- 
tini, Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland 
Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


Hartford New York Londen 





All Our Suiniey imation are Confidential. 
EVERY WOMAN LOVES A DIAMOND! 
SAVE A DIAMOND—WIN A HEART! 





To be Successful—Look Successful—Wear a Di d! 
The greatest feminine wish is fora Diamond. A 
woman feels beautiful when she wears Diamonds. 
With Diamonds she knows she is doubly attractive. 
Diamonds are woman’s savings bang. A wise woman 
knows she can get prompt cash for her Diamonds— 
wherever she may be—in any part of the world. 
Now is the time to buy a Diamond and make a profit 
while you are doing it. Diamonds are going up 
hil doing it. Di di 1 
in valuetwenty percent peryear. Write for Catalog. 
for our splendid Catalog containing 1000 
Send Now illustrations of Diamonds, Watches and 





Artistic Jewelry_and our interesting Souvenir Dia- 
mond Booklet. You can select the article you want 
to wear and own or present to a loved one. We will 
send it to you on a | ty If you like it, pay one 
fifth of the price and keep it, sending the balance to 
us in eight equal monthly payments. We pay all ex- 
ress charges. All transactions absolutely private 
and confidential. Weask no security. We make no 
inquiries of employers. Wrile for Catalog. 
Certificate of quality and value is 
Our Guarantee sent with every Diamond. We 
allow you full price if ever you should wish to ex- 
change for other goods or a larger Diamond. Goods 
best—prices lowest—terms easiest. 
ity 1s. assured in buying from us. 
Value and Quality We are the largest retailers 
of Diamonds inthe world. Weare the only Diamond 
Cutters selling at retail. We refer to any bank in 


America as to our responsibility and reliability. 
Diamond Cutters 
and Mfg. Jewelers 

Dept. E 61 
92 to 98 State St., 
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“T believe in developing a dignified and un- 
selfish life after sixty.” 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Why not earlier? A strong help is a policy 
in the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











EAVY We willsend youa .... 
AIR FREE SHAMPOO 
EALTHY ; 
EAD and tell you how to obtain heavy 
hair and perfect sealp conditions. 


Dept, ““H.” EOTHEN HAIR CULTURE CO., Cleveland, 0. 








READ 


The Marriage of William Ashe 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 





PISO'S CURE FOR 1» 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS () 
Best Cough Syrup, Tastes Good. Use 
> in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION - 
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An Annual Income Guaranteed 


for yourself, wife, children, or other beneficiary, for a number of 
years, or life, through the instalment feature of The Prudential 
Endowment policies. You can assure yourself or beneficiary of a 
regular, stated amount to be paid every year by the Company and 


increased by annual dividends. 


WHEN PAID 


WHAT IT COSTS 


HOW PAID 


will be freely and plainly told if you will fill out and mail 


the Coupon below to 


WOULD YOU LIKE 


To have a good round sum standing to your credit, and 
growing larger year after year, at a small annual cost? 
Would you like to be in the position to draw a certain stipu- 
lated amount at a given age, say twenty years hence, or in 
case you should die before that time, have your family draw 
a definite annual income? 





Every man who looks ahead must be interested in the 
proposition of Endowment Life Insurance. For a moderate 
fixed annual payment by him (which is never increased) he is 
guaranteed the return of a large sum of money, to be drawn 
out when one of two things happen, his death or his arrival 
at a certain age. 

See next column. 








A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
is maintained by The Prudential for furnishing 
information by mail to persons investigating 
and contemplating Life Insurance. We will 
be pleased to send particulars of any policy 
you may wish if you will inform us 
as to the amount you desire to 
invest each year. Participating 
Endowment Policies of The 
Prudential furnish the two- 
fold object of protecting 
your family and pro- 
viding a guaranteed 
and profitable in- 
vestment for 

yourself. 


Without 
committing 

myself to any 
action, I shall be 
glad to receive,free, 
Specimen 20 Year 
Endowment Policy, 
showing Instalment Privi- 
lege. 














The superiority of the Endowment plan over every 
other method of: provident saving is acknowledged. How 
inefficient is the old method of individual saving. How 
few dollars you get together! How great the temptation 
to use them again! How slowly they mount up even if you 
don’t use them! Eventhen your accumulations may be cut 
short by the sickle of the Great Reaper, leaving your family to 
battle with want. 





Under The Prudential’s Participating Ordinary Endow: 
ment Policy when a man makes his first payment, he has the 
Company’s pledge to pay the full amount of the policy in the 
event of death, if it were to occur the next week. 

These Policies. are issued in amounts from $1,000 to 
$100 000, with Dividends apportioned annually, every § years, 
or at the erd of 10,,15 or 20 years, 





He may after two years obtain a loan on the policy if he 
needs it He can get a liberal cash surrender value from the 
Company for it, if for any reason he has to stop paying 
premiums, while all the time the policy is in force it will be 
earning dividends for him in addition to its face value. He 
may travel where he likes and engage in any occupation he 
likes and the status of his policy will not be affected in 
the least. 





If the above necessarily brief and incomplete statement 
interests you, and you would like to learn more about the 
Prudential plan, don’t delay, but fill out and mail the attached 
coupon, when we will take pleasure in seeing that you get the 
information you want. Fill out coupon now while you think 
of it and mail to the address below. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN P. DRYDEN, President. * HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 








